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- POETICAL EPISTLES. 

of FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 

n 

re [The epistles, of which the following is a translation, were first published in the year 1795, in 
e “ The Horen,”’ a journal conducted by Schiller, who may, therefore, be regarded as the friend 
e addressed in them; and what is said of him is well suited to his ardent and noble character. 


- These two epistles stand alone among the works of Goethe, as, indeed, they do in the whole 
field of modern literature ; at least, where else is anything to be found worthy of being com- 
pared with those most exquisite and delightful productions of the good sense and good breeding 
3 of the Romans, the satires and epistles of Horace 7] 
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I. 
Now that the whole world reads, and that many a reader will only 
Turn impatiently over the leaves, and then snatching his own pen 
Dexterously graft on the dwarfishest book a new portlier volume, 
I too, thou wilt have it, my friend, must add to the number, 
Writing to thee about writing, and telling thee all my opinions, 
That so others again may broach their opinions about mine, 
And wave driving on wave may roll everlastingly onward. 
Thus however the fisherman goes out to sea, when the mornin 
Summons him, if but the wind bids fair ; he plies at his task still, 
Though his comrades by hundreds are skimming the glittering waters. 
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Generous friend, thou hast so much at heart,—the good of mankind first, 
Then that of thine own countrymen, and, above all, of thy next-door 
Neighbor : thou dreadest the mischief of mischievous books. We have seen such 
Often, alas! What, then, ought one to do? what might be accomplished, 
Would honest men knit firmly together ! were princes in earnest ! 

It is a grave, a momentous inquiry, but happens to find me 

In an agreeable humor. The corn-clad country is smilin 

Under the warm bright sky, and the gentlest breezes are Frontng, 

Cooling their wings in the waves, and gatheting scents from the blossoms ; 
And, to the cheerful the world has a face of gladness ; afar off 

Care is seen floating away in thin clouds that are ready to vanish. 


All that my light slim pen marks down you may easily blot out ; 
Nor are the traces of types much more enduring or deeper, 
Though it is said they defy eternity. True, the black column 
Speaks to a thousand at once ; but anon, just as every one, afier 
Seeing his face in the glass, forgets it, in spite of its sweetness, 

So words; too, are forgotten, although they be graven by iron. 


Speeches are tossed to and fro with such marvellous ease, when a number 
Talk away, each only hearing himself in the words that he pours forth, 
Yea, only hearing himself in the words that proceed from his neighbor : 
Just in the same way fares it with books ; all, every reader 
Reads himself out of the book that he reads ; nay, has he a strong mind, 
Reads himself into the book, and amalgams his thoughts with the author's 
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Thus it is all lost labor, whene’er you endeavor, by writings, 

Man’s preconceived inclinations and made-up likings to alter. 

But you may do thus much ; you may strengthen him in his opinions, 
Or, if he be but a youth, this and that you perchance may inculcate. 


Shall I tell you my mind ? it is life, life only, that fashions 
Men, and that teaches and trains them ; words mean little, do little. 
True, wé readily listen to all that confirms our own notions, 
But what we hear never forms those notions. When we dislike aught, 
We may perhaps go along with its advocate, if he be clever, 
But when escaped from his clutches we hasten adown the old sheep-track. 
Would you be heard with delight, and be hearkened to willingly, you must 
Flatter. Whether you speak to the mob, or to nobles, or princes, 
You must tell them all stories that place, as though living, before them 
Just what they like, just what they themselves would wish to befal them. 


Think you that all would have listened to Homer,—that all would have read him, 
Had he not smoothed a way into the heart, persuading his reader 
That he is just what he would be ? and do we not in the high palace, 
Or in the chieftain’s tent, see the warrior exult in the [iad ? 
While in the street, or the market, where citizens gather together, 
All far gladlier hear of the craft of the vagrant Ulysses. 
There, every warrior beholdeth himself in his helmet and armor ; 
Here, in Ulysses, the beggar sees even his rags are ennobled. 


Thus was I walking one day on the well-paved quay of the city, 
Dearly beloved by old Neptune, in which winged lions are worshipped 
Almost as though they were gods, when a tale was a telling. A circle, 
Close, thick, breathless, surrounded the voluble tatterdemation. 

‘** Once,” so he sang, “ I was driven by storms on the shores of an island, 
Called by the name of Utopia. I wot not whether another 

Out of this company ever set foot there ; it lies in the ocean, 

West of the Pillars of Hercules. There I was welcomed most kindly, 
Led to an inn hard by, had the best of both eating and drinking, 

All were on tiptoe to serve me, my bed was the softest and warmest. 
Thus did a month glide swift as a song. I had fully forgotten 

Care’s grim looks and the furrows of want ; when in secret this question 
’Gan to disquiet me sore: What face will the reckoning put on, 

When thy meals are all done? There was not a doit in my pocket. 

Do not bring me so much, I cried to the host ; but he brought me 

Still more dishes and more. This increased my distress, and I could not 
Eat any longer mid all my uneasiness : so I entreated, 

Pray, master host, let my bill be a fair one. At this he grew angry, 
Eyed me askance with a dark look, caught up a cudgel and swung it 
Over my back, and the blows came pattering down on my shoulders, 
Down on my back without merey, and beat me almost to a mummy. 
Fast as I could I ran off, and inquired for the Justice : he forthwith 

Sent for the host, who was now grown calm, and grave was his answer : 


‘** So must it be unto all who outrage the laws of our island, 
Wronging a host whose rights are sacred, and wickedly asking 
After a bill from the man who has courteonsly treated and fed them. 
Was I then tamely to brook such an insult? in my own house too! 
No! I should have but a sponge and never a heart in my bosom, 
Had not iny blood boiled over at such an offence to my honor.’ 


“ Then said the Justice to me: ‘ Friend, think no more of your beating, 
For if you had your deserts your punishment would be much harsher. 
But if you choose to abide in this island and settle amongst us, 
You must prove yourself worthy and fit to be one of our body.’ 


“* Oh!’ I exclaimed, ‘ kind Sir, I have most unluckily never 
Felt any liking to labor, and nature gave me no talents 
So as to earn my bread at my ease ; my brethren all called me 
Jack Do-nothing, and turned me away from the house of my father.’ 


_©O then, welcome amongst us,’ the Justice replied: ‘ thou shalt always 
Sit at the top of the table whenever the Commons assemble, 
And shalt have in the senate the place thou nobly deservest. 
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Only be well on thy guard that no backslidings entice thee _ 

E’ér to disgrace us by working, that no spade ever be met with, 

No oar ever be found in thy house ; for if so, in a moment 

Thou wert utterly ruined, and no one would honor or feed thee. 

But to sit hour ae hour in the market-place, folding thy arms thus 
Over thy well-filled paunch, and hearing the merriest minstrels 

Singing their ballads, and seeing the gay girls dancing, the glad boys 
Gambolling : these are the duties that thou must promise and swear to.’ ” 


Such was the story he told; and there was not a hearer whose forehead 
Did not grow open and cheerful, and all on that day began wishing _ 
That they could find such a host, nay, that they could get such a beating. 





II. 


Excellent friend! thou knittest thy brows ; thou exclaimest, that jesting 
Here has been quite out of place ; thy question was grave and momentous, 
And it required to be answered as gravely. I know not, by heaven, 

How it has happened that some pert demon of laughter possessed me ; 

But I will now continue more seriously. Men, thou declarest, 

Men may look after themselves, and watch over their lives and their lessons : 
Choose they to go wrong, let them ; but think of thy daughters at home, think 
How these pandering poets are teaching them all that is evil. 


This is a mischief, I answer, ‘tis easy to remedy ; more so : 
Than many think perhaps. Girls are so good, and so glad to have something 
They may be busy about. Give the eldest the keys of the cellar, 

That she may see thy wines placed right whenever the merchant 
Or when the vintager sends in the barrels of generous liquor. 

Here will be much for a damsel to look to : such numbers of vessels, 
Bottles, and emptied casks, to be kept all clean and in order. 

Ofi, too, will she observe how the must keeps frothing and stirring, 
And she will pour in more when it falls short : so may the bubbles 
Easily float to the mouth of the vat ; and the noblest of juices 

Ripen in delicate clearness, to gladden the years that are coming. 
Daily, moreover, she draws it unweariedly, filling the bottles 

Ever afresh, that its spirit may always salves the table. 


Next, let another be queen of the kitchen ; then, in good earnest, 
She will have work enough ; dinners and suppers all summer and winter, 
And they must always be savory, yet without draining the strong box. 
When spring opens its doors, she motherly cares for the poultry, 
Feeding the ducklings betimes in the yard and the yellow-beaked chickens. 
All that the season produces she brings in its turn to the table, 
Happy if only before hand. Daily she changes the dishes, 
Tasking her wits to devise a variety. Soon as the summer 
Ripens the fruit, she stores fur the winter. Down in the cool vault 
Cabbages lie fermenting, and vinegar mellows the gurkins, 
While, in the breeze-loving loft, she treasures the gifts of Pomona. 
Joyfully lists she to the praise from her father, brothers, and sisters ; 
But if in aught she miscarry, alack! ‘tis a greater misfortune, 
Than if thy debtor absconded and left thee his note for thy money. 
Thus will the maiden be ever more busy, and quietly grow u 
Full of all household virtues, and happy the man who shall wed her. 
Then, if she wishes to read, she will take up a treatise on cooking, 
Such as the restless presses have issued already by hundreds. 


Has she a sister? her care be the garden. Thou dost not condemn it, 
Surely, to girdle thy house with a belt of romantical dampness : 
But it is laid out neatly in beds for the use of the kitchen, 
Bearing the wholesomest herbs, and the fruits that make children so happy- 


Thus, like a patriarch, let thy own house be a kingdom in litile, 
And let thy offspring around thee be ever thy trustiest servants. 
If thou hast still more daughters who like sitting quiet and working 
Works such as women delight in, ‘tis only the better : the needle 
Finds little leisure to rust in the year round : be they so homely 
While they are staying at home, when abroad they would willingly look like 








Ladies with nothing to do. 


Washing and pleating increased ! now that every 
rceadian garments, with long-tailed petticoats trailin 
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How much, too, has sewing and darning, 


damsel is wearing 


Sweeping the streets and the garden, and stirring a dust in the ball-room. 
Verily, had I a whole round dozen of daughters to manage, 
I should be ne’er at a loss for employment; they get up employment 


Ives in ab 


All for th 





dance ; and so not a volume the year through 


Should ever come from the book-lender’s library over my threshold. 








THE FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE. 


MR. HENRY AUGUSTUS 


Mr. Henry Avcustus Constan- 
TINE Srusss was the son of Mr. Jo- 
nathan Stubbs; and Mr. Jonathan 
Stubbs was the husband of Angelina 
Stubbs, who was daughter and heiress 
of Benjamin Grogram, Esq. of Ker- 
seymere Hall, a Grecian villa in the 
vale of Forest Hill, bordering on 
Peckham RyeCommon. Miss Ange- 
lina Grogram had trod the flowery 
path of seven and twenty springs, not 
indeed 
*« Abjuring 

Forever the society of men ;” 
but, in spite of their society, ‘ living 
a barren sister,” and ‘ chanting faint 
hymns to the cold, fruitless moon.” 
Neither did she exult in the thought, 
that she had been able to “master so 
her blood,’”? as to ‘undergo such 
maiden pilgrimage ;”? while, in pro- 
portion as she drew nearer and nearer 
to the half-way house of life’s jour- 
ney, she became more and more con- 
vinced, that 

“ Earthlier happy is the rose distill’d, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin 

thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.’’ 

It was under the influence of this 

conviction that she listened, with 
something like impatient complacency, 
to the tender protestations of Mr. Jo- 
nathan Stubbs, a young man of four 
and twenty, well to do in the worldas 
a drysalter in Threadneedle Street, 
with a pair of black eyes, straight 
legs, ruddy cheeks, and a comely per- 
son. Her father approved of her 
choice ; she approved of her father’s 
approbation; Mr, Stubbs approved of 
his good fortune—(for, as already 
said, Angelina was an heiress)—and 


CONSTANTINE STUBBS. 


in less than six months after the first 
ogle, she became Mrs. Stubbs, and he 
received three thousand pounds for 
the use of his name, besides the ex- 
pectancy of as much more whenever 
his beloved father-in-law should ex- 
change Kerseymere Hall for the 
“tomb of all the Grograms.” 

I have never seen one of those sil- 
ver spoons which are said to be found 
in the mouths of certain little cherubs 
when they are born ; but I as devout- 
ly believe in their existence as I do 
in that of a multitude of other things 
whereof I have had no ocular demon- 
stration. I believe, forexample, that 
a lawyer loves honesty better than 
money ; that a Jew may be a gentle- 
man; that a minister may desert his 
principles, and not betray his country ; 
that a Whig may become a convert to 
the orthodoxy of Toryism, and his 
conversion have nothing to do with 
place, patronage, and pelf; that a 
poor rector may travel to a rich dean- 
ery, without going along dirty roads ; 
that the rogues whoare found out, are 
the only rogues; that the green-room 
of a theatre is the modern temple of 
Diana ; and that a common-council- 
man understands politics better than 
he does gherkins and pickled cabhage. 
I can believe all these things, though 
I have never witnessed them ; and, a 
fortiori, I can believe in the manufac- 
ture of those silver spoons, which are 
known to be so decisive of a man’s 
prosperity in this world ; because, al- 
beit I have never seen the spoons 
themselves, I have seen numberless 
instances of their auspicious influence, 
in persons whose success could be ra- 
tionally accounted for in no other way. 
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Mr. Henry Augustus Constantine Stubbs. 


I do not find it any way so record- 
ed, but I affirm that Jonathan Stubbs 
came into the world with his silver 
spoon. Everything prospered with 
him. His business went on well. 
That, it may be said, was owing to 
his own prudent management. But 
he was burnt out three times in seven 
years, and each time he gained by the 
calamity, thanks to the fair-dealing 
and solvency of the office in which he 
was insured. The last time this mis- 
fortune happened to him, there ap- 
peared some injurious comments in 
the newspapers. He brought ac- 
tions for a libel against four of the 
principal ones ; recovered £500 dam- 
ages from two; compromised with 
the other two for the same sum, by 
which they saved the expenses of go- 
ing to trial; and accepted a hundred 
pounds each from three others, which 
had incautiously copied the comments. 
He was overturned in a Clapham 
stage, and broke his arm ; but receiv- 
ed £200 at the hands of an intelli- 
gent jury, as a compensation for the 
injury he had sustained. Three 
years after his marriage, his father-in- 
Jaw died, and the bulk of the Gro- 
gram property, amounting to nearly 
four thousand pounds, became his by 
virtue of his wife. Even when his 
wife’s virtue was out of the question, 
he still continued to feather his nest ; 
for Mrs. Angelina Stubbs soon after 
committed a faux pas with an emi- 
nent carcass butcher in Leadenhall- 
market, and Mr. Jonathan Stubbs, in- 
stead of throwing him into the Surrey 
canal, or demanding permission to 
make a target of Mr. Joseph Cleaver’s 
carcass, (which might have been re- 
fused, ) instituted criminal proceedings 
against the wholesale dealer in horned 
cattle. He wept his last tear over the 
wreck of his conjugal happiness, as 
he invested the fifteen hundred pounds 
which the Lothario of Leadenhall- 
market had to pay, (for it was really 
an aggravated case,) in the three per 
cents, at the very lowest price they 
had touched during the preceding 
twelve months. Now, take these oc- 
currences as fair average samples of 
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Mr. Stubbs’s way of doing business, and 
I maintain, that if he had been born 
like other children, with nothing but 
his tongue in his mouth, they never 
could have happened. 

Be that as it may, however, it is 
certain he retired from business long 
before he reached his grand climacte- 
ric, to his country house at Newington 
Butts, with the solid dignity of at 
least half a plum. What length of 
years might have been in store for 
him, if he had regularly taken Dr. 
James’s analeptic pills, it is impossi- 
ble to say ; but not doing so, he had 
oceasion to send the coachman one 
night for an ounce of Epsom salts. 
They proved to be oxalic acid; and 
stomach-pumps not being then in ex- 
istence, there was an inevitable termi- 
nation to the existence of Mr. Stubbs. 
An “ extraordinary sensation,” as the 
newspapers have it, was produced in 
Newington Butts by this dreadful ca- 
tastrophe ; and everybody wondered 
whether young Mr. Henry Augustus 
Constantine Stubbs would continue to 
live at Cinnamon House. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Constantine 
Stubbs (or, as he now distinguished 
himself on his new visiting cards, H. 
A. ©. Stubbs) soon put an end to 
these very natural conjectures ; for, 
before three months had elapsed, Cin- 
namon House was sold, and he had 
taken up his abode in one of the 
demi-fashionable squares, among 
judges, physicians, barristers, and 
merchants, at the north side of the 
metropolis. He succeeded, by will, 
to three-fourths of the late Mr. Jona- 
than Stubbs’s property, and, by oxalic 
acid, to the remaining fourth ; the af- 
fair being too sudden to permit of any 
further testamentary dispositions, or 
of any of those benevolent codicils, 
which sometimes have the effect of 
tapering down primary bequests, like 
Prior’s Emma, “ fine by degrees and 
beautifully less.” Upon a fair com- 
putation, after a few trifling legacies 
were paid, and all debts satisfied, 
young Mr. Stubbs might calculate his 
inheritance, in India Stock, Bank 
stock, houses, canal shares, and ex- 
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chequer bills, at nearly eighty thou- 
sand pounds. 

His education had not been neg- 
lected ; that is to say, his father sent 
him, at nine years old, to one of those 
suburban seminaries for ‘‘ young gen- 
tlemen,”’ usually kept by elderly gen- 
tlemen, who know what it is to have 
been deprived of similar advantages 
in their own youth. They feel, there- 
fore, a laudable gratification in ena- 
bling the rising generation to pluck 
some of that fruit from the tree of 
knowledge which they themselves ne- 
ver tasted at all. Here he remained 
till he was nearly seventeen; and 
here he acquired a little French, a lit- 
tle Greck, a little Latin, a little ma- 
thematics, a little logic, and a little 
geography, ‘“‘ with the use of the 
globes.” In short, he brought away 
with him a little learning, for the ob- 
taining of which his father had not 
paid a little money. He subsequent- 
ly enlarged his Lilliputian stock of 
ideas, by assiduously prosecuting his 
studies at home, three days a-week, 
and three hours a-day, when he was 
attended by masters in elocution, Ita- 
lian, boxing, fencing, and the other 
sciences. This eager cultivation of 
his mind he pursued till he was two 
and twenty, and then took his station 
in about the third degree of fashiona- 
ble society, as a scholar and a man of 
taste. His father had determined he 
should be a gentleman, and therefore 
very properly guarded against the 
“ anachronism,” as he used to call it, 
of giving him a profession. 

It is believed, (at least it has been 
inculcated,) that there exists, in every 
human mind, a master, or ruling pas- 
sion—a predominating inclination to- 
wards some particular object or pur- 
suit. Find out what that ruling pas- 
sion or principle is, says our great 
ethic bard, and 


* Comets are regular, and Wharton plain.” 


In other words, get hold of it, and it 
is like the key to a cipher, or the se- 
cret of a modern Katterfelto,—all 
mystery is at an end, all difficulties 
vanish, and all wonders .cease. Mr. 


Henry Augustus Constantine Stubbs 
was, in this respect, as well as in ma- 
ny others, like the rest of his species. 
He had his ruling passion, and, but 
that his father had made him a GEen- 
TLEMAN, he was sure nature had in- 
tended him for the Roscius of his 
age. From his earliest childhood, 
when he used to recite, during the 
Christmas holidays, ‘‘ Pity the sorrows 
of a poor old man,” and astonish his 
father’s porter (who had a turn that 
way himself) with his knowing, all by 
heart, ** My name is Norval, on the 
Grampian hills,”’—to his more ma- 
tured efforts of, «‘ Most potent, grave, 
and reverend signiors,’” or, ‘ My 
liege, I did deny no prisoners,’’—the 
idea of being an actor had constantly 
fascinated his imagination. 

Often, when he was at home, dur- 
ing this period, he would steal down 
into the kitchen, and, with the jack- 
towel for a robe, the rolling-pin for a 
truncheon, and the dripping-pan for a 
shield, delight its population by a dis- 
play of his histrionic powers. Some- 
times, he would do a bit of Bajazet, 
and rattle the jack-chain for his fet- 
ters ; at others, the crook’d-back ty- 
rant, and brandish a lark-spit for his 
sword, while he ran round the kitchen, 
calling out, “A horse! a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse !”? Sometimes 
he was the love-sick Romeo; and 
then the fat cook was made to stand 
behind the meat screen for Juliet in 
the balcony: while at others, the 
coachman had half the contents of the 
flour-tub rubbed over his face for the 
Ghost in Hamlet, while our hero apos- 
trophized him as the ‘* Royal Dane.” 
Whenever it chanced that he could 
get all the servants together, he would 
seat the whole of them at the large 
table—cook, coachman, house-maid, 
footman, errand-boy, and scullion—as 
representatives of the assembled Ve- 
netian senate, and recount, with such 
moving pathos, how he won the love 
of Desdemona, that the house-maid 
has been known to sob, and declare, 
that “any man, even though he was 
a blackamoor, might make love in that 
way.”? These were his juvenile ex- 
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Mr. Henry Augustus Constantine Stubbs. 


ploits ; but as he grew up to man’s 
estate, his ambition took a wider 
range. When he was only sixteen, 
he played Hotspur at a private thea- 
tre, and distinguished himself in Ach- 
met, in Barbarossa, Prince Hal, Ro- 
meo, and Young Norval. As he ad- 
vanced in years, he advanced in fame ; 
and, by the time he was twenty, there 
was at least one person in his Majes- 
ty’s dominions who entertained no 
doubt that all the separate excellen- 
cies which had distinguished Garrick, 
Betterton, Henderson, Quinn, &c. 
down to John Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, were concentrated in that most 
extraordinarily gifted young gentle- 
man, Mr. Henry Augustus Constantine 
Stubbs. The same person was also 
of opinion, that it amounted almost to 
a national calamity, that, being a gen- 
tleman, the display of his unrivalled 
genius was confined to occasional ama- 
teur exhibitions, instead of delighting 
assembled thousands every night. At 
such moments, however, he was some- 
times wont to derive consolation from 
the reflection, that the actor’s fame 
was preéminently of a perishable 
quality, and that it lived after him, 
literally, a vox et preterea nihil ; while 
he would often repeat, with a sigh, 
the melancholy truths contained in the 
following lines :— 


** Think, hapless artist, though thy skill can 
raise 

The bursting peal of universal praise ; 

Though, at thy beck, applause delighted stands, 

And lifis, Briareus-like, her hundred hands ; 

Yet fame awards thee but a partial breath : 

Not all thy talents brave the stroke of death! 

The pliant muscles of the various face, 

The mien that gave each sentence strength 
and grace, 

The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the 
mind, 

Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind !” 


It was a natural consequence of this 
theatrical ardor, that Mr. Stubbs ea- 
gerly cultivated the acquaintance of 
tragedians, comedians, managers, and 
dramatic writers. It was his supreme 
delight to have them at his table ; and 
as he kept a good table, gave good 
wines, and excelled in his cuisine, it 
was a delight he could command 
whenever he chose. He had the 
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entré, also, of the green-room at both 
theatres, and acquired an intimate 
knowledge of all the feuds, rivalries, 
managerial oppressions, intrigues, bur- 
lesque dignity, and solemn plausibili- 
ties, of that mimic world. Living 
thus in an atmosphere electrical, as it 
were, with excitement, it is no won- 
der that, by degrees, he became less 
and less sensitive with regard to that 
ambiguous difficulty which had hitherto 
impeded the gratification nearest his 
heart. He was still a GENTLEMAN ; 
but why should that mere worldly dis- 
tinction be insuperable? It was true, 
the mingled blood of the Grograms and 
the Stubbses flowed in his veins ; but 
it was no less true, that the patrician 
blood of the Stanleys, the Thurlows, 
and the Cravens, had mingled with the 
theatrical blood of a Farren, a Bol- 
ton, and a Brunton ; to say nothing of 
the blood-royal itself, which had min- 
gled with that of a Jordan. Besides, 
though he, Henry Augustus Constan- 
tine Stubbs, was a ‘‘ gentleman,’’ he 
could not forget that he had a cousin 
who was only a pork-butcher in the Mi- 
nories, and an uncle, whom he had 
heard of, who was a dealer in marine 
stores in Little Britain. 

When a man once begins to reason 
with himself upon the absurdity of 
not following his inclinations, he is very 
near the discovery of a good reason 
why he should follow them. So it was 
with Mr. Stubbs. His family scruples 
oozed away, day by day, and hour by 
hour. At last, the happy thought 
suggested itself one night, as he was 
extinguishing his candle just before 
he stepped into bed, that there would 
be something like fame and distinc- 
tion in the bare circumstance of a 
‘‘ gentleman”? forsaking the elegant 
retirement of polished life, to tread 
the stage. He lay awake nearly half 
an hour, ruminating upon this new- 
born fancy. Other visions of renown 
came streaming into his mind. He 
warmed with the idea of receiving no 
salary, at least not for his own bene- 
fit, but of appropriating the thousands 
he should realise to the Theatrical 
Fund, or to the encouragement of less 
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prosperous talents than his own; and 
he anticipated the honor that would 
gather round his name as the grateful 
reward of such unexampled munifi- 
cence. Inthe midst of these reflec- 
tions, he fell asleep. Happy Stubbs ! 
He dreamed of nothing but overflow- 
ing houses—three rounds of applause 
every three minutes—electrified audi- 
ences—intoxicating criticisms—and a 
Stubbs fever, produced by the suffo- 
cating heat of crowded theatres in the 
dog-days. 

It happened the very next morning, 
while Mr. Stubbs was sipping his 
chocolate, and reading, in the Morning 
Post, a criticism upon a new tragedy 
which had been most righteously 
damned the night before, that his in- 
timate friend Mr. Peaess, the mana- 
ger of theatre, dropped in. Af- 
ter the usual salutations were ex- 
changed, and Mr. Peaess had re- 
marked that it was a fine morning, 
and Mr. Stubbs had added that it 
was a windy one, Mr. Stubbs fell into 
a brown study. His mind labored 
with a gigantic purpose. It was a 
moment on which hung indescribable 
consequences.—Shall I? Will he? 
Yes !—yes !—And he did! He im- 
parted to his friend, the manager, his 
resolution to make his FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE. 

Mr. Peaess affected to doubt the 
sincerity of the communication ; but 
Mr. Stubbs affirmed, upon his honor 
‘as a gentleman,” that he was seri- 
ous, and all Mr. Peaess’s doubts 
** melted into thin air.”” It was set- 
tled he should dine that day with 
Stubbs, to discuss the matter further 
over a quiet glass of wine. The 
evening came. The dinner, as usual, 
was excellent ; the wine, as_ usual, 
was superb; the manager, as usual, 
was complaisant; and Mr. Henry 
Augustus Constantine Stubbs, as usu- 
al, was perfectly satisfied with him- 
self. At first, Mr. Peaess entered 
into the project in the sober way of 
business; but at last, and as he 
shook him by the hand at parting, he 
swore ‘he was a noble fellow, and 
his theatre should be thrown open for 
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the display of his talents.” Happy 
Stubbs! Thrice happy Stubbs! The 
incessant cravings of a more than twen- 
ty years’ ambition were now to be sa- 
tisfied ; the circumscribed glories of a 
private theatre were now to be ex- 
changed for the wide-spread renown 
of an admiring empire ; the uneclips- 
ed dignity of the ‘ gentleman’? was 
now to blend its lustre with the daz- 
zling splendor of another Garrick, ris- 
ing above the theatrical horizon! 

One only point remained to be set- 
tled. In what character should he 
burst upon the astonished town? 
Should he drown the house in tears 
with the sorrows of Lear? Or win 
admiration from sparkling eyes in 
Romeo? Or appal the stoutest hearts 
by the maddening passions of Othello ? 
Or thrill the shrinking mind with the 
guilty terrors of the Ambitious Thane 1? 
Or ‘snarl, and bite, and play the 
dog” in Richard? His perplexity 
arose, not from balancing between 
doubtful qualifications, but from the 
difficulty of choosing where there was 
no preponderating one. He could 
play them all. He could pigy any- 
thing. He could play everything. 
He was like Bottom, in the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, who felt himself 
equal to Pyramus, Thisbe, and the 
Lion, at one and the same time. At 
length he fixed upon Hamlet, chiefly 
because the character was so admira- 
bly diversified by Shakspeare, that it 
presented opportunities for the display 
of an equal diversity of talent in its 
representative. 

He made no secret of his intention 
among his friends, and one, in parti- 
cular, was privy to his whole course 
of preparation. This was Mr. 
M‘Crab, a pungent little personage, 
whose occasional petulance and acri- 
mony, however they might rankle and 
fester in more sensitive natures, were 
never known to curdle the bland con- 
sciousness of self-esteem which dwelt 
like a perpetual spring, upon the mind 
of Mr. Stubbs. Mr. M‘Crab was 
himself an amateur actor; he had 
also written a tolerably successful 
comedy, as well as an unsuccessful 
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tragedy; and he was, besides, a for- 
midable critic, whose scalping stric- 
tures, in a weekly journal, were the 
terror of all authors and actors who 
were either unable or unwilling to 
dispense turtle and champagne. 

Mr. Stubbs, it should be mentioned, 
considered himself a profound reader of 
Shakspeare, and believed he had disco- 
vered many hitherto concealed beauties 
in the wonderful productions of that 
writer. He prided himself, too, upon 
the critical acumen and _ philosophical 
penetration with which he had elicited 
various qualities intended by the poet 
to belong to his characters ; and he 
had often said, if he had been an ac- 
tor he should have established quite a 
new method of playing several of 
them. He was now about to become 
an actor, and he resolved, in his very 
first essay, to introduce one of his no- 
velties, or new readings. What this 
was, will be best explained in the fol- 
lowing conversation, which took place 
between himself and Mr. M‘Crab up- 
on the subject. 

«Depend upon it, my dear M*- 
Crab,’ said Stubbs, taking down a 
volume of Shakspeare_ from his 
shelves, ‘“‘ depend upon it, I am borne 
out in my opinion, novel as it is, by 
the text of the immortal author him- 
self; and I shall stuff the character 
when I play it. I maintain that Ham- 
let ought to be”’ 

‘A Falstaff in little, I suppose,” 
interrupted M‘Crab. 

“No,” rejoined Stubbs, “he 
should not be exactly corpulent—but 
rather embonpoint, as the saying is— 
sleek—plumpish—in good condition as 
it were.”’ 

«You talk of the text of Shaks- 
peare as your authority,’ replied 
M‘Crab,—* I will appeal to the text 
too—and I will take the description of 
Hamlet by Ophelia, after her inter- 
view with bim. What is her lan- 
guage ? 





© O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state ; 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers.’ 


This eulogium paints in distinct co- 
42 ATHENEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series. 
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lors what should be the personation of 
Hamlet on the stage. It demands, 
not a little fellow, five feet five, by 
three feet four, as you will be, if you 
sluff the character as you call it, but 
rather what Hamlet himself describes 
his father to have been, 

* A combination, and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.’ ”* 

‘* Never mind my height,” said 
Stubbs, elevating his head, and rais- 
ing his chin an inch or two out of his 
neckcloth.—** Garrick, you know, was 
none so tall; and yet I fancy he was 
considered a tolerably good actor in 
his day. But you remember the lines 
of Charles Churchill,— 

‘ There are, who think the stature all in all, 
Nor like a hero if he is not tall. 

The feeling sense all other wants supplies ; 
I rate no actor’s merit from his size. 
Superior height requires superior grace, 
And what’s a giant with a vacant face?’ ”” 

“* Very true,’’ answered M‘Crab, 
‘‘and, to follow up your theory, were 
I asked, What isan actor? I should 
answer, 

* *Tis he who gives my breast a thousand pains ; 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art,— 
With pity and with horror tear my heart.’ 
But, come ; let me hear your reasons 
for believing that Hamlet ought to be 
a portly gentleman. I see you are 
ready with them.” 

**T am,’’ said Stubbs, ‘ and I’ll bet 
the receipts of the house, on my first 
appearance, against those of your next 
comedy, that I convince you I am 
right before I have done. Now, mark 
—or, as Horatio says, 

* Season your admiration for awhile, 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these same pages, 

This marvel to you.’ 


” 


Ha! ha! that is apt,” continued Mr. 
Stubbs, with a simper. 

‘For God’s love, let me hear,”’ 
added M‘Crab—*< I hope that’s apt, 
too.” 

“Tf,” said Mr. Stubbs, looking ex- 
tremely grave, “if, I say, we take the 
very first soliloquy of Hamlet—almost 
the first words he utters—we shall 
find a striking allusion to his habit of 
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body ; and not only shall we be struck 
by the allusion, but, I contend, the 
whole force and meaning of the pas- 
sage are lost, unless the speaker can 
lay his hands upon a goodly paunch, 
as he exclaims, 
*O! that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.’ 
We are not to suppose Hamlet speaks 
metaphorically, but physically ; and 
his corporeal appearance should be an 
illustration of his words. He is al- 
ready weary of the world—he wishes 
to die—but ‘ the Everlasting has fixed 
his canon against self-slaughter,’ and, 
therefore, he prays for natural disso- 
lution, by any wasting disease, which 
may ‘ thaw and dissolve’ his ‘ too too 
solid flesh.’ This, perhaps, you will 
consider merely conjectural criticism : 
plausible, but not demonstrative. I 
own it has a higher character in my 
eyes ; and, unless I am greatly mista- 
ken, even the ghost of his own father 
glances at his adipose tendency, when 
he says, 

*I find thee apt, 
But duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this.’ 
That is, according to my reading, ‘ fat 
as thou art, thou wouldst be duller 
than the fat weed of Lethe if you did 
not bestir yourself in this business.’ 
Observe, too, with what propriety 
Shakspeare has here employed the 
word < stir,’ it being a well-known fact 
that corpulent persons have a strong 
disinclination to locomotion. And 
Hamlet himself, (in his interview with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, ) makes 
a pointed allusion to the indolence and 
lethargy which so commonly accom- 
pany obesity. ‘I have of late,’ he 
says, ‘but wherefore I know not, lost 
all my mirth, foregone all custom of 
exercises, and, indeed, it goes so hea- 
vily with my disposition,’ &e. &e. 
Now what is this, I would fain know, 
if it he not the natural complaint of a 
man suffering under the oppression of 
too mutch flesh? or, as he afterwards 
expresses it, with another allusion to 
his fatness, ‘to grunt and sweat, un- 
der a weary life?’ You have quoted 
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the language of Ophelia in support of 
the common notions with regard to 
the personation of this character; but 
you forget the remarkable expression 
she uses when describing to her father 
the unexpected visit of ‘ Lord Ham- 
let,’ while she was ‘sewing in her 
closet.’ 
* At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter all Ais bulk, 
And end his being.’ 
What say you to this?—His bulk! 
The sigh was so profound, that it 
seemed to shatter even his bulk! I 
fancy I might rest my case here, and 
win my wager, eh? But I am too 
skilful a general to throw away my 
strength at the beginning of a battle. 
If I have not already beaten you from 
your last stronghold—from your last 
defence—I have a corps de reserve, 
which will at once decide the victory. 
You remember the concluding scene, 
I suppose—the fencing bout between 
Hamlet and Laertes? What do you 
think of the following little bit of dia- 
logue ? 
* Laertes.—A touch—a touch,—I do confess. 
King.—Our son shall win. 
QurerEN.—He’s FAT AND SCANT OF BREATH. 
Here, 

Hamlet, take my napkin—rub thy brows. 
* * * Come, let me WIPE THY FACE!’ 
Do you not imagine you see the pursy 
Prince, puffing and blowing and sweat- 
ing with the exertion he had made, 
and ¢ larding the lean earth,’ like an- 
other Falstaff almost? Nay, the very 
words, ‘ Come, let me wipe thy face,’ 
are addressed by Doll Tearsheet to 
Falstaff, when he was heated by his 
pursuit of Pistol:—* Alas, poor ape, 
how thou sweatest! Come, let me 
wipe thy face? Hem !’’ quoth Mr. 
Henry Augustus Constantine Stubbs, 
‘«T have done—and pause for a reply.” 

‘You'll be horribly laughed at,” 
said M‘Crah, “ if you do make Ham- 
let a fat little fellow.” 

“Shall 1?’ exclaimed Stubbs, with 
a contented chuckle, and rubbing his 
hands—<* shall I be horribly laughed 
at?” 

** Ay,” replied M‘Crab, “and glo- 
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riously gibbeted the next day, in all 
the papers, for your Sancho Panza 
exhibition.” 

«Pooh !”’ ejaculated Stubbs, ‘« pooh! 
pooh ! what care I for the rascally pa- 
pers? Don’t I know what sort of 
critics they are who guide the public 
taste, and fulminate their mighty we 
in the columns of a newspaper ?”’ 

‘““ Why, to be sure,” answered 
M‘Crab, ‘‘ when it is recollected that 
nine-tenths of the gentlemen of the 
press are only competent to write 
down the ideas of others, never hav- 
ing tried to do so with their own, it is 
an absurdity to value ‘at a pin’s fee’ 
their trashy slip slop ; but the misfor- 
tune is, that however much you or I 
may despise, with equal scorn, their 
censure and their praise, there are 
those—and they not a few—who bold 
for gospel whatever they read in the 
newspapers.”’ 

«© ] know what I'll do,” exclaimed 
Stubbs ;—“ Tl prepare the public 
mind for my proposed innovation—or 
rather, innovations—for I intend in- 
troducing several new readings in the 
part, quite as original as the one I 
have now propounded to you. T’ll 
address two or three letters to the 
Morning Post, and say a little about 
the ‘gentleman’ of independent for- 
tune who is shortly to appear in Ham- 
let, and his original study of the cha- 
racter. That will be an excellent 
ruse de guerre, eh?” 

«“Donosuch thing,” replied M‘Crab, 
with a malicious gravity. ‘* Take the 
town by surprise. It is the only way, 
if it is to be taken at all. But what 
are your other new readings ?” 

‘It would weary you, answered 


Mr. Stubbs, “to go through the 
whole. I'll mention one, however. 


I intend to let Ophelia see, 


* That I essentia!ly am not in madness, 
But mad in craft.’ 


So, after bidding her ‘ go to a nunne- 
ry,’ before I quit the stage I will take 
her hand, kiss it tenderly, look in her 
face with a silent expression of doting 
fondness, and sigh desperately as I 
slowly retire from her presence.” 
It may be new,” said M‘Crab, 
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‘*but it will be a gross violation of 
the author’s text.” 

«« How so, friend M‘Crab?”’ replied 
Stubbs. 

“ How s9!’? answered M‘Crab. 
“© You forget ‘hat Polonius and the 
King conceal themselves as ‘lawful 
espials,’ Lehind the arras, watching 
this interview, in the hope of thus dis- 
covering whether the madness of 
Hamlet springs from love or not ; and 
that immediately after Hamlet quits 
the stage, they enter, the King ex- 
claiming, ‘ Love ! his affections do not 
that way tend.’ But surely Shaks- 
peare would not have put such a sen- 
tence into the King’s mouth, if Ham- 
let were intended to show, by the very 
concluding act of his interview, that 
love was the predominant passion of 
his soul at that moment.” 

«* Never mind,”’ said Stubbs, a lit- 
tle disconcerted,—‘“‘ I do not think I 
ain quite so strong here as upon my 
fat point ; but an impassioned kiss of 
the hand, as if to atone, by that silent 
though eloquent language of love, for 
his harshness, will produce an effect, 
depend upon it. It will elicit mon- 
strous applause.” 

«« Jt should do so,’’ replied M‘Crab, 
«for it will be monstrously ridicu- 
lous.”’ 

« N’importe ! exclaimed Stubbs, 
gaily ; ‘‘ there are more admirers, in 
this world, of the ridiculous than of 
the true, that let me tell you. But I 
must to my studies, for the night ap- 
proaches. Next Monday—and tnis 
is Thursday—and I am by no means 
au fait yet in my part. So good 
morning—let me see you soon again— 
and meanwhile adieu ! adieu! remem- 
ber me !” 

Mr. M‘Crab departed; and Mr. 
Henry Augustus Constantine Stubbs 
prepared to go through the soliloquy 
of “ To be—or not to be,” before a 
mirror which reflected the whole of 
his person. 

Monday came, and oh! with what 
a flutter of delight Mr. Stubbs cast 
his eyes upon that part of the paper, 
where the play for the evening wag 
announced, and where he read, “ Thjg 
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evening will be acted the tragedy of stretch across the carriage road ; but 


Hamlet : the part of Hamlet by a Gen- 
tleman, his first appearance on any 
stage.”” But this was not enough for 
the eager appetite of his supremely 
blest ambition. He rar.g for his boots ; 
he put on his hat and gloves; he 
walked forth ; he traversed more than 
fifty streets ; stopped at all the green- 
grocers’ shops, biscuit-bakers, butch- 
ers, and fishmongers, where the bill 
of the day was invitingly hung out, or 
leaned its rubric face against the rail- 
ing ; read, again and again, “ The part 
of Hamlet by a GenTLEMAN, his first 
appearance on any stage;’’ wondered 
the managers did not send a bill to 
every shop in the metropolis ; thought 
the cobbler’s stalls ought not to be 
without them; sauntered past the 
stage door of theatre, and care- 
lessly mingled with a group of five or 
six men and boys in fustian jackets, 
who were spelling the bill of the play ; 
admired the increasing taste for dra- 
matic exhibitions among the lower 
orders ; and returned home delightful- 
ly fatigued with his perambulation. 
He had attended the last rehearsal on 
the preceding Saturday, and so had no- 
thing to interrupt his meditations for 
the rest of the day ; and in order that 
they might not be interrupted, he gave 
strict injunctions that ‘he was at 
home to nobody.”’ He dined alone, 
off a roast chicken and a pint of Ma- 
deira; and on one side of his plate 
was the “ tragedy of Hamlet, by W. 
Shakspeare,”’ and on the other, a 
small house bill, as it is called, spread 
out, with the decanter placed upon 
one corner of it, to prevent its blow- 
ing away whenever the servant opened 
the door. 

Thus he sate, feeding on walnuts 
and glorious fancies, till he heard the 
five o’clock bell of the general post- 
man, when he started up, and pre- 
pared to go to the theatre. His car- 
riage was at the door—and he told the 
coachman to drive down street, 
that he might see, in passing along, 
whether the crowd at the pit and gal- 
lery doors, would obstruct his pro- 
gress. It was not quite so large as to 








he was sure there were some hundreds, 
though so early, and he thought they 
must have heard who the ‘‘ gentleman” 
was, that was then rolling by: He 
would not be positive, too; but he 
could almost swear he heard an huzza, 
as he passed along. There were above 
a dozen persons collected round the 
stage door ; and he plainly perceived 
that they drew back with respectful 
admiration, as the new Hamlet step- 
ped out of his carriage. 

He hastened to his dressing-room, 
where he found his friend, the mana- 
ger, Mr. Peaess, who shook him cor- 
dially by the hand, as he informed 
him that they had an excellent box- 
book. Stubbs smiled graciously ; and 
the manager left him with his dresser, 
to attire himself in his ‘ customary 
suit of solemn black.” Mr. Stubbs 
had kept his intention of stuffing the 
character a profound secret, fearful 
lest any mere technical objections 
should be made by Mr. Peaess, and 
desirous also of making the first im- 
pression in the green-room. When 
he entered it, therefore, in the like- 
ness of a chubby undertaker, ready 
for a funeral, rather than in that of 
the * unmatched form and feature of 
blown youth’—in short, the very 
type and image of poor Tokely in 
Peter Pastoral,—his eyes and ears 
were on the alert to catch the look of 
surprise, and buzz of admiration, 
which he very naturally anticipated. 
He was a little daunted by a sup- 
pressed titter which ran round the 
room ; but he was utterly confounded 
when his best and dearest friend, Mr. 
Peaess himself, coming up to him, 
exclaimed,—** Why, zounds! Mr. 
Stubbs, what have you been doing? 
The audience will never stand this !”’ 

«« Stand what?” replied Henry Au- 
gustus Constantine Stubbs. 

«* What?” echoed the manager ; 
‘‘why this pot-belly, and those che- 
rub cheeks.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” replied Stubbs, 
‘¢ it’s Shakspeare, and I can prove it.” 

«You may pooh! pooh! as much 
as you like, Mr. Stubbs,” rejoined 
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the manager; ‘‘ but you’ve made a 
mere apple-dumpling of yourself.” 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed 
Stubbs, glancing in one of the mirrors 
—‘* Well ; I do assure you it is Shak- 
speare, and I’ll prove it. But what 
shall I do?” and he looked imploring- 
ly round upon the broad, grinning 
countenances of the other performers. 

“Do?” ejaculated Mr. Peaess ; 
“you can do nothing now—the cur- 
tain has been up these ten minutes ; 
Horatio and Marcellus are coming off, 
and you must go on.” 

At this moment the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father entered the room, but be- 
fore he had time to look upon his son, 
the call-boy’s summons was heard for 
the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, 
Laertes, &c., to be ready, and forth 
sallied poor Mr. Henry Augustus 
Constantine Stubbs, to prove, if he 
could, to the audience, that his rotun- 
dity was perfectly Shaksperian. 

The awful flourish of drum and 
trumpet was sounded ;—their majes- 
ties of Denmark, attended by their 
train of courtiers, walked on. There is 
a pause! All eyes are bent in eager 
gaze to catch the first glimpse of the 
new Hamlet—all hands are ready to 
applaud. He appears—boxes, pit, 
and gallery, join in the generous wel- 
come of the unknown candidate. He 
revives—hastens to the foot-lights— 
bows—another round of applause— 
bows again—and again—and_ then 
falls back, to let the business of the 
scene proceed. He looks round, 
meanwhile, with the swelling con- 
that he is at that moment 
and 


sciousness 
“the observed of all observers,” 
tries to rally his agitated spirits ; but 
just as he is beginning to do so, his 
wandering eye upon the ill- 
omened face of M‘Crab, seated in 
the front-row of the stage-box, who 
is gazing at him with a_ grotesque 
smile, which awakens an overwhelm- 
ing recollection of his own prediction, 
that he would be “ horribly laughed 
at, if he did make Hamlet a fat little 
fellow,” as well as a bewildering re- 
miniscence of the manager’s, that 
“the audience would not stand it.” 
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It was soon evident that they would 
not, or rather that they could not, 
stand it. But it was not alone his 
new reading in what regarded the 
person of Hamlet, that excited as- 
tonishment. Mr. Stubbs had so many 
other new readings, ‘hat before he got 
to the end of his first speech, begin- 
ning with, ‘* Seems, madam! nay, it 
is,”? they were satisfied of what was 
to follow. When, however, Mr. 
Stubbs stood alone upon the stage, in 
the full perfection of his figure, and 
concentrated upon himself the undi- 
vided attention of the house—when 
he gathered up his face into an inde- 
scribable aspect of woe—but, above 
all, when, placing his two hands upon 
his little round belly, he exclaimed, 
while looking sorrowfully at it, 


** Oh, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
(Pat, went the right hand,) 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,” 
(Pat, went the left hand,) 


the effect was irresistible. One roar 
of laughter shook the theatre, from 
the back row of the shilling gallery to 
the first row of the pit, mingled with 
cries of bravo! bravo! go on, my lit- 
tle fellow—you shall have fair play— 
—silence—bravo ! silence !—Stubbs, 
meanwhile, looked as if he were re- 
ally wondering what they were all 
laughing at; and when at length si- 
lence was partially restored, he con- 
His delivery of 





tinued his soliloquy. 
the lines, 
‘“« Fye on’t, oh fye! *tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed: things rank and gross in 
nature,” &c. 
was one of his new readings—for 
holding up his finger, and looking to- 
wards the audience with a severe ex- 
pression of countenance, it appeared 
as though he were chiding their ill 
manners in laughing at him, when he 
said, ‘* Fye on’t—oh, fye!” 

He was allowed to proceed, how- 
ever, with such interruptions only as 
his own original conceptions of the 
part provoked from time to time; or 
when anything he had to say was ob- 
viously susceptible of an application 
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to himself. Thus, for example, in 
the scene with Horatio and Marcellus, 
after his interview with the ghost : 


“ Ham. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 
Give me one poor request. 
Hor. What is it, my lord? We will. 
Ham. Never make known what you have 
seen to-night.” 


«« Let him, if he likes,’? exclaimed 
a voice from the pit—‘<he’ll never 
see such a sight again.””—Then, in his 
instructions to the players, his delivery 
of them was accompanied by some- 
thing like the following running com- 
mentary : 

«« Speak the speech, I pray you, as 
I pronounced it to you, (that is im- 
possible !) trippingly on the tongue : 
but if you mouth it, as many of our 
players do, (laughter,) I had as lief 
the town-crier spoke my lines.* * *— 
Oh, it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious, periwig-pated fellow (like 
yourself) tear a passion to tatters, &c. 
—I would have such a fellow whipped 
(give it him, he deserves it) for o’er- 
doing Termagant.* **Oh, there be 
players that I have seen play, (no, we 
see him,) and heard others praise, and 
that highly, (oh! oh! oh!) not to 
speak it profanely, that, having nei- 
ther the accent of Christians, (ha! 
ha! ha!) nor the gait of Christian, 
Pagan, nor man, have so strutted 
(bravo! little ’un!) and bellowed, 
(hit him again !) that I have thought 
some of nature’s journeymen had 
made then, (wko made you ?) and not 
made them well, (no, you are a bad 
fit,) they imitated humanity so abomi- 
nably.”? (Roars of laughter !) 

It was thus Mr. Henry Augustus 
Constantine Stubbs enacted Hamlet ; 
and it was not till the end of the 
fourth act that he suffered a single ob- 


servation to escape him, which indi- 
cated he thought anything was amiss. 
Then, indeed, while sitting in the 
green-room, and as if the idea had 
just struck him, he said to Mr. Peaess, 
“Do you know, I begin to think I 
have some enemies in the house, for 
when, in the scene with Ophelia, I 
said, ‘ What should such fellows as I 
do crawling between earth and hea- 
ven?’ somebody called out, loud 
enough for me to hear him, ‘Aye! 
what, indeed?’ It’s very odd. Did 
you notice it, ma’am ?”’ he continued, 
addressing the lady who performed 
Ophelia. ‘«I can’t say I did,” repli- 
ed the lady, biting her lips most un- 
mercifully, to preserve her gravity of 
countenance. 

This was the only remark made by 
the inimitable Mr. Stubls during the 
whole evening, and he went through 
the fifth act with unabated self-confi- 
dence. His dying scene was honored 
with thunders of applause, and loud 
cries of encore. Stubbs raised his 
head, and looking at Horatio, who 
was bending over him, inquired, ‘* Do 
you think they mean it ?” 

‘¢ Lie still, for God’s sake!” ex- 
claimed Horatio, and the curtain slow- 
ly descended amid the deafening roars 
of laughter, and shouts of hurrah! 
hurrah ! 

The next morning, at breakfast, 
Stubbs found all the daily papers on 
his table, pursuant to his directions. 
He took up one, and read, in large 
letters—“* THEATRE. First AND 
Last APPEARANCE OF Mr. Henry 
Avevustus ConstTantTINE Stusss, 
in HaMLet.” 

He read no more. The paper 
dropped from his hands; and Mr. 
Stubbs remained nothing but a GEen- 
TLEMAN all the rest of his life. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY NEPHEW'S DIARY. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—The following 
documents I gleaned from the volumi- 
nous journal of a lately deceased ne- 
phew. They are evidently written in 
the most careless manner, yet not 


without an occasional spice of affecta- 
tion; and, therefore, my regard for 
the memory of one who was almost a 
child to me would have restrained me 
from publishing them, if I had not 
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really believed they might be of some 
slight use to the present generation of 
young men. Of their general sinceri- 
ty I have no doubt, though a passage 
here and there occurs in which the 
author seems to have got up the feel- 
ing for the sake of writing about it. 
You will judge whether they are suit- 
able to your journal. 





Jan. 2.—I foresee this will be a re- 
markable year in my life, and I am 
determined to record its progress. 
The years I passed at college were 
barren—how could they be otherwise? 
What were mathematics to me, and 
what was I to mathematics?) What 
even were the more genial studies 
which are encouraged in these ancient 
foundations? Interesting, no doubt, 
to a certain extent; for it is true, 
though Mr. Campbell says it, that dis- 
tance does lend a sort of enchantment 
to the view, but nowise germane to the 
matter, nowise connected with the 
feelings and sympathies of which, asa 
citizen of this age, I am conscious. 
And then, all our social intercourse— 
how much it partook of the same cha- 
racter! How little it savored of re- 
ality, and yet how desperately we 
struggled to give it that taste! There 
was none of the imaginary quietness 
of the cloister,—for, to the best of our 
ability, we were men of the world; 
and nothing of the genuine bustle of 
society,—for our attempts to mimic it, 
though very praiseworthy, were emi- 
nently unsuccessful. Henceforth the 
course of my life will be different. 
Stiff breezes, of course, frequently ; 
sometimes real storms ; now and then 
a raking fire from some hostile vessel ; 
but still it will be a straight, steady, 
onward course ,—a conscious progress ; 
not that miserable tossing which brings 
with it the sensation of sickness, though 
we know all the while that we are 
only in 

« A painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 
My studies henceforth will mean 
something ; my converse with men 
and no, I did not mean women, 
though, by your smiling, Sir, you seem 
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to. say so—will all tend to something ; 
and, come what will, that is a satis- 
faction. I will arrange my plans at 
once, (what delight in being able to 
arrange my plans for myself, without 
the interference of tutors and statutes!) 
and adhere to them. Let me see—to 
law’s grave study—umph !—how much 
must one give to that? Will six 
hours do? Say seven; then there 
will remain seventeen. Give seven 
to sleep, and five to nature ; the deuce 
is in it, if one cannot make something 
of the other five. Political economy? 
Yes, that is a good practical study, 
particularly belonging to this age. I 
begin with Mill's ‘ Elements’ to- 
morrow. That will occupy, say two 
hours. Two from five and there re- 
main three : an hour and a half of this 
will do for metaphysics,—an hour and 
a half stillon hand. Hang it, I shall 
have too much time. Well, one will 
want so much for odds and ends :— 
poetry, novels, and now and then a 
little history ; and, perhaps, a new lan- 
guage. 

Jan. 5.—Law studying is very un- 
fairly abused. Blackstone is very 
pleasant reading: I was quite annoy - 
ed to break off much earlier than I 
intended to-day, in consequence of an 
engagement to visit the National Gal- 
lery with some ladies. It is very hard 
that these public institutions are not 
open at more convenient hours. To 
this, in fact, may be attributed nearly 
all the idleness of young men. Dined 
out: a sad interruption to one’s gene- 
ral studies. 

Jan. 7.—Have cut all the pages of 
Mr. Mill’s work, and read the first 
chapter. It is a very wonderful book. 
What a model of a style! each sen- 
tence a light post carriage, fitted up 
for accommodation of one idée nette, 
as the French call it, and with none 
of the heavy baggage of clauses and 
qualifications. And a safe style ; you 
are so sure that it is not tricking you; 
every word has been filtered half-a- 
dozen times throuzh a lovical sieve, 
till it is perfectly free of all figurative 
particles ; and no thought is admitted 
which is not willing to take the form 
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of a dilemma. He disgusts me with 
the vagueness and intangibility of the 
law books. 

Feb. 1.—Law is an intolerable stu- 
dy. No plain general principles ; no- 
thing clear, nothing demonstrable ; all 
a loose collection of facts and forma- 
lities. That I should submit to such 
drudgery! It is dry, disagreeable ; 
and is it quite right ? am I not destroy- 
ing the powers of my mind by doing 
so? and is not this a crime, the great- 
est that can be committed? And 
what valuable time—time wanted for 
so many other studies—is consumed 
in these ruinous occupations! Five 
hours have I buried this morning in 
‘* Preston upon the Quantity of Es- 
tates ;’? and, when one has made due 
allowance for eating, sleeping, talking, 
walking, and visiting, five hours really 
constitute a very considerable majori- 
ty of all that belong to me. I will 
take the subject into my serious con- 
sideration. 

* * * * * 

March 3.—What a glorious relief! 
I have thrown off the incubus of a 
profession, and henceforth shall find, 
as Solomon did, a time for all things. 
There is a glorious satisfaction in the 
sacrifice I have made. To strictly 
meditate the thankless muse, instead 
of laboring to get on in the world! 
How I despise—no, that is not the 
word—how I pity the poor slaves who 
are still toiling night and day in the 
service of Mammon, grinding at his 
mill, trembling at his frown, or quail- 
ing beneath his lash! And it is not 
the mere luxury of freedom either, 
though that were much—there are the 
solid, tangible advantages. What a 
host of hours have I now at my dispo- 
sal, which will yield a miserable re- 
turn, if I get less than cent. per cent. 
out of them in the increased length of 
days, which wisdom confers on us; 
for Crichton died an octogenarian at 
thirty, and Newton was an older man 
than Methusalem. All my day to 
inyself! How shall I dispose of it? 
Political economy—By the way, it is 
very strange, that, perfect writer as 
Mr. Mill is, his book has made less 


impression upon me ‘shan any I ever 
read. It is strange that a logical 
grappling-iron should not keep as firm 
hold of the mind as metaphorical bird- 
lime; but so it is, and, therefore, 
henceforth I will try Ricardo or some 
of the Dii Minores of the school-Me- 
taphysicians—Locke, Reid, Berkely, 
Hume—then a course of Greek phi- 
losophy, down all through the later 
Platonists—then have at the Germans, 
Kant, Fichte, Schiller, and the rest of 
them,—for which purpose the language 
must be learnt, but that will be the 
work of a very short time. Then to 
history. I doubt whether history is 
of any use—however, it must be read; 
so it may as well be done thoroughly. 
I will read once more through Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, then Diodorus 
Siculus, and the rest,—then all the 
Romans, reading Niebubr to illustrate 
them—then the old Latin-English his- 
tories and the Chroniclers—then to 
France—the old history will not take 
long—Joinville to illustrate chivalry, 
Davila because every one reads him; 
and then Thierry will do the rest. 
But the Revolution! Heaven and 
earth! there are ninety-six volumes 
must be read through, or a friend of 
mine assures me I shall not know a 
word about the causes of it, or the ac- 
tors in it. Well, be it so. Then 
Italian history, Macchiavelli, Guicci- 
ardini; and to cut the matter short, 
as I have time on my hands, I will 
read through Muratori. Then there’s 
only Spain and Germany left, and 
these will be soon settled. Next 
comes the literature of the different 
countries. 

But I am very sleepy : so this, with 
my plans for studying physical science, 
I will resume another day. 

* a * - * 

April 1.—How very absurd a notion 
it is, that the mind can gain anything 
by mere inhaling : of all useless habits, 
simple reading is the most utterly, ab- 
solutely useless. We gain more by 
half an hour’s writing than by a whole 
day of book-worming. This is the 
most important practical truth I have 
yet found out ; it has saved me a world 
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of trouble that I had created for my- 
self; by acting upon it, my mind has 
gained more quickness and energy 
than it was ever conscious of in any 
previous part of its existence. The 
exercise of thought acquired from 
writing has enabled me to discover 
the holes in my metaphysical science, 
the vagueness of my notions on mo- 
rals, the incoherency of my critical 
dogmas. The light that has burst in 
upon me, through the crevice of this 
one discovery, is dazzling almost to 
painfulness. I must positively betake 
myself to some of my old reading ha- 
bits, in order that I may have a shade 
against its excessive brilliancy. And 
what a difference there is in the actu- 
al effect of the two pursuits! To 
read for its own sake, every one who 
has read knows and feels to be absurd; 
whereas, writing, which is the ex- 
pression of a man’s own thoughts, is 
good simply because it is so. We 
write, because we have something to 
say, and all ultimate pleasure is quite 
needless. 
* * * * * 

Aug. 3.—A lady asked me yester- 
day to show her some of my composi- 
tions in prose or verse. Ha! ha! to 
suppose that anything could remain in 
my desk, or that any one would take 
the intolerable trouble of manufactur- 
ing compositions for any purpose ex- 
cept to influence the opinions of the 
fools called the public ; or sell them 
to the knaves called Journalists! I 
have believed many delusions in my 
time ; but that was one to which I ne- 
ver yielded—thanks to my good genius. 

Sept. 1.—This day commenced a 
novel. It will certainly be completed 
in six weeks ; till that time, I shall 
seclude myself entirely from society, 
remove into a small lodging in Austin 
Friars, rise punctually at three o’clock 
in the morning, and to prevent any 
disturbance from without, dispense 
with a servant, and order the knocker 
to be muffled. My diet will be, in 
the morning, dry toast, sopped in weak 
tea ; at dinner, barley-broth, and, now 
and then, (but rarely,) a potatoe ; in 
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the evening, for the purpose of waking 
early, very strong coffee. 

Afternoon.—Have written three 
chapters. Character of my heroine— 
blue eyes, pale complexion, (mem. 
“Oh, call it fair,”? &c.,) capable of 
intense feeling, and rides a bay filly 
(given by her uncle, an old East In- 
dian) ; does not understand Latin or 
keep an album. A glorious creature ! 
I am quite in love with her myself. 
What delight there will be in writing 
about her ! 

Sept. 4.—Did not rise till ten this 
morning ; for what use can there be in 
doing so till I remove into my new 
lodging? The numerous interrup- 
tions * * * * Have just finish- 
ed an argument with D upon the 
origin of ideas. I never met with a 
man so wedded to falsehood. Some 
of the remarks I made it was quite 
impossible for him to answer ; and 
yet he would not allow that he was 
convinced. It is pitiable to see a 
man of some talent so obstinate and 
ignorant. I have pinned him down 
into my novel. It is always well to 
strike while the iron is hot ; so, for a 
time, I have interrupted the series of 
my story to introduce him. 

Sept. 12.—Dined out yesterday. 
Hateful necessity! Emily C is 
a beautiful creature, and unquestiona- 
bly very clever. There was scarcely 
an observation I made which did not 
seem to strike her in the same way as 
it did myself. This has considerably 
changed my conception of my heroine. 
Hazel eyes are decidedly preferable 
to blue. Emily C is fond of bil- 
liards, and maintains that ladies have 
a full right to play with a cue. My 
heroine shall play with a cue. I will 
not read Political Economy—that’s 
fixed. I escaped by a miracle from 
tumbling into an argument after din- 
ner, with old Sir John L , about 
the Corn Laws; and if I had, then 
should I have gone with the Cain-mark 
of a young doctrinaire upon me for 
the rest of my life. The change in 
my plan has occupied me so entirely 
that I have added nothing to the work 
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to-day ; but my time has been well 
employed in thinking. 

Sept. 8. Saturday.—I have been 
adding greatly to my stock of charac- 
ters during the last few days. Have 
been at eight parties. Society is, af- 
ter all, the proper field for observa- 
tion. There is a very plausible theo- 
ry about plotting, meditating on one’s 
own heart, and so on; but what, after 
all, does it end in ?—self-torment or 
sleep. I will venture to say, that the 
man who sits down to think, invaria- 
bly is either lulled to slumber by the 
bee-like humming of his thoughts, or 
kept awake by their hornet stings. In 
society, on the other hand—[ Hiatus 
valde deflendus.} 

November 1.—If I had not heard 
the controversy which has just taken 
place between D and M—— upon 
the old subject of ideas, I could not 
have imagined that it was possible for 
a human being to be so utterly defi- 
cient in logic as the latter. The views 
adopted by the former, and the rea- 
soning by which he supported them, 
were absolutely unanswerable, to one 
who knows anything of the experience 
of his own mind ; and yet the coolness 
with which his opponent contradicted 
him! The more one believes, the 
more one isaman. M believes 


nothing ; he is therefore not a man. 
* - * * * 








March 9.—And so Louisa Mordaunt 
is dead! How well I remember the 
cheek that I saw two months ago so 
very pale and transparent, covered all 
over with the rosiness of childhood. 
Good heavens ! it is not ten years since 
the time when used to cultivate her 
youthful ambition for climbing trees, 
and to tease her by pulling down her 
long tresses, till they almost reached 
her feet, when she was summoned to 
show off in the drawing-room, and to 
row about on the lake, taking care 
that she should be well splashed at 
landing, all which she paid off by a 
hundred girlish wiles, worth a thou- 
sand of mine for cunning and wit. 
Only ten years! and during that time 
I have read—no, not much of that 
either, but changed the whole of my 


opinions at least six times. And what 
of that—what have I had ever to do 
with these loose gloves, that I have 
stripped off so easily whenever they 
pinched my hand or became wet, or 
went out of fashion? Nothing! no- 
thing! If they had belonged to me, 
they would have adhered. I cannot 
throw a leg or an arm to the winds 
whenever I get dissatisfied with them; 
they are mine, and so were those hours 
of childhood! They have passed in- 
to my character, and they will not pe- 
rish! Louisa! you were worth all 
the French and English and German 
philosophers that ever flung dirt into 
the well from which truth is never to 
be drawn up. 

April 7.—L says, he believes 
nothing but what is revealed to him 
through his senses : two months ago, 
I should have despised him for the as- 
sertion; now I envy him. Believe 
only what he perceives by his senses! 
Would to God I could believe as much ! 
The paper on which I am writing, 
the ink which stains it, the hand which 
holds this pen, would to God that I 
could believe in them! I ask not for 
a faith in unseen realities ; the things 
around me are too impalpable for my 
grasp. I remember once in a typhous 
fever, while I was lying awake at night 
in that exquisite torture of weakness 
which takes hold of every separate 
limb and of the entire frame, I saw a 
form walk into my room and seize the 
light, and place itself at the foot of 
my bed. And then it put out the 
light,—for there was no need of it,— 
and gazed at me with two gory eyes 
that were bright enough to illuminate 
the whole room. And then with its 
long thin fingers with which it was 
pointing all the while at me, it pluck- 
ed out those eyes and pelted me with 
them. And I looked, and for a mo- 
ment there was merely the hollow open 
sockets ; but soon I saw starting into 
them other eyes more gory and bloody 
than those which it had cast away, 
and again it hurled them at me, and 
again they grew up more red and hor- 
rible. Oh! that I could see the men 
and women about me with only one 
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Power of Education. 


millionth part of the definiteness with 
which that scene presents itself to me 
in my sleeping and waking dreams ! 
Many leaves are torn out here : ina 
loose piece of paper, I found the follow- 
ing, written in a paler ink than the rest. 
Leonatus Posthumus was a liar. 
The being who embodies all that is 
contradictory and false in creation; the 
being with whose nature all discords 
are in harmony, and everything that is 
harmonious in discordance ; that being 
is not a woman, but a young man, be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and twen- 
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ty-six. Note him well; inconsistency 
is his, and yet he is consistently self- 
ish ; mawkishness is his, and yet he 
endures the mawkishness of no one 
but himself; he is indifferent, yet not 
tolerant ; he does not contemplate, yet 
he never acts; he hates everything, 
and here is his solitary praise; be- 
cause in that everything is included 
the one thing that deserves to be hat- 
ed—himself. Oh! that I were a law- 
yer again! The ruin of my mind, in- 
deed! Ha! ha! ha! that joke will 
be the death of me. 








POWER OF 


ALL associations between animals of 
opposite natures are exceedingly in- 
teresting ; and those who train animals 
for public exhibition know how attrac- 
tive are such displays of the power of 
discipline over the strength of instinct. 
These extraordinary arrangements are 
sometimes the effect of accident, and 
sometimes of the greater force of one 
instinct over the lesser force of ano- 
ther. A rat-catcher having caught a 
brood of young rats alive, gave them 
to his cat, who had just had her kit- 
tens taken from her to be drowned. 
A few days afterwards, he was sur- 
prised to find the rats in the place of 
the drowned kittens, being suckled by 
their natural enemy. The cat hada 
hatred to rats, but she spared these 
young rats to afford her the relief 
which she required as a mother. The 
rat-catcher exhibited the cat and her 
nurslings to considerable advantage. 
A somewhat similar exhibition exists 
at present. There is a little Menage- 
tie in London where such odd asso- 
ciations may be witnessed upon a more 
extensive scale, and more systematic- 
ally conducted, than in any other col- 
lection of animals with which we are 
acquainted. Upon the Surrey side of 
Waterloo Bridge, or sometimes, though 
not so often, on the same side of 
Southwark Bridge, may be daily seen 
a cage about five feet square, con- 
taining quadrupeds and birds. The 
keeper of this collection, John Austin, 


EDUCATION. 


states that he has employed seventeen 
years in this business of training crea- 
tures of opposite natures to live toge- 
ther in contentment and affection. 
And those years have not been unpro- 
fitably employed. It is not too much 
to believe, that many a person who 
has given his halfpenny to look upon 
this show, may have had his mind 
awakened to the extraordinary effects 
of habit and of gentle discipline, when 
he has thus seen the cat, the rat, the 
mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the gui- 
nea-pig, the owl, the pigeon, the star- 
ling, and the sparrow, each enjoying, 
as far as can be enjoyed in confine- 
ment, its respective modes of life, in 
the company of others,—the weak 
without fear, and the strong without 
the desire to injure. It is impossible 
to imagine any prettier exhibition of 
kindness than is here shown. The 
rabbit and the pigeon playfully con- 
tending for a Jock of hay to make up 
their nests; the sparrow sometimes 
perched on the head of the cat, and 
sometimes on that of the owl,—each 
its natural enemy ; and the mice play- 
ing about with perfect indifference to 
the presence either of cat, or hawk, 
or owl. The modes by which this 
man has effected this, are, first, by 
keeping all the creatures well fed; 
and, secondly, by accustoming one 
species to the society of the other at 
a very early period of their lives. 
The ferocious instincts of those who 
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prey on the weaker are never called 
into action; their nature is subdued 
to a systematic gentleness; the cir- 
cumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded are favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of their kindlier dispositions ; all 
their desires and pleasures are bound- 
ed by their little cage; and though 
the old cat sometimes takes a stately 
walk on the parapet of the bridge, 
he duly returns to his companions, 


Recollections of a Night of Fever. 


without at all thinking that he was 
born to devour any of them. This is 
an example, and a powerful one, of 
what may be accomplished by a_pro- 
per education, which rightly estimates 
the force of habit, and confirms, by 
judicious management, that habit which 
is most desirable to be made a rule of 
conduct. The principle is the same, 
whether it be applied to children or 
to brutes. 
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Ir was the eleventh day of my fever. 
The medical attendants had again col- 
lected round my bed for a last struggle 
with the disease, that was drying up 
my blood, and searing the very mar- 
row of my bones. Unfortunately, in 
every sense of the word, for my pre- 
sent comfort, as for the chance of re- 
covery, I had little faith in them, 
though, to judge from the result, my 
opinion had less of reason than of pre- 
judice. But I could not help myself; 
I was far away from those in whom I 
should have put trust, in the Isle of 
Jersey, which, for any useful purpose, 
as regarded distance, might as well 
have been in the Isle of Madeira. 

The evening declined rapidly ; the 
physicians had long since gone ; and 
in those few hours which may be said 
to linger between light and darkness, 
I was in a state of comparative quiet. 
But when night came on—eyeless, 
voiceless, heavy night !—strange shapes 
began to float about me, while my 
hands and feet burnt like iron thrice 
heated in the furnace, and my own 
touch scorched my own flesh. I was 
fast tending to delirium ; I felt it my- 
self, and even tried by reasoning to 
keep down my rising fancies. But it 
was all to no purpose. Those fantas - 
tic shadows, too, flung from the vari- 
ous pieces of furniture upon the wall! 
—how they mocked me by their flit-. 
ting forms, as the rushlight flickered 
to and fro under the air! 

I buried my head in the clothes, to 
shut out the images that harassed me, 
and for a time slept, or seemed to 
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sleep. It was, however, only for a 
short time—perhaps an hour—perhaps 
a few minutes—I know not ; but time 
grows longer as we approach the 
grave, as the shadows increase in the 
decline of day. 

The sound of trumpets startled me 
from my broken slumber. I was in 
Rome, a Roman amongst Romans, 
with no other consciousness of indivi- 
dual being than what belonged to that 
moment; yet memory and fancy had 
strangely wrought together, confound- 
ing men and things, times and places. 
War had fixed his throne in the capi- 
tal, and bound his brow with the crown 
of victory. Men neither thought nor 
spoke of anything but battle and tri- 
umph ; they were the only measure of 
glory—the sole object for which we 
lived. The wealth of nations was 
constantly pouring through the streets, 
either as tribute or as plunder, to sa- 
tisfy a spirit that was insatiable, and 
to swell a pride that was already 
towering to the clouds. What were 
kings, rich with barbaric gold and 
pearl, to the meanest of us, though our 
rags were an offence to earth and 
heaven ?—to us, the citizens of eter- 
nal Rome? Our eagles waved over 
them, to defend or to devour ; our se- 
nate gave them laws, either as slaves 
or allies. And who lent wings to 
those eagles, or gave voice to that se- 
nate, but ourselves—the children of 
eternal Rome? It was told us by 
our tribunes ; it was repeated by our 
consuls ; it was engraved upon our 
banners, that spoke neither of tribunes 
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nor of consuls, but of the senate and 
the Roman people ; while the tremen- 
dous Cabule, the S. P. Q. R., spread 
terror amongst the remotest nations of 
the world. We might want for bread, 
but we never wanted for that food 
which pampers the spirit, and elevates 
poor mortality above the level of 
earth. Slaves in gold and purple 
might flatter kings, but our flatterers 
were the conquerors of kings; they 
were heroes and demigods, the brav- 
est, and the wisest, and the noblest 
of the earth, and yet were fain to put 
on the garments of humility, showing 
their scars and counting their deserts 
to win our favor. Wherever our eyes 
turned, they were saluted with the 
monuments of our glory—the records 
of a conquered world. There was no 
pause, no stagnation of existence with 
us ; our tide of life rolled onward like 
a torrent, foaming, boiling, and spark- 
ling, amidst the shouts of victory, the 
glitter of triumph, the pageantry of 
festivals, the eloquence of the senate, 
the tumult of the forum, the crowning 
of one hero, the immolation of ano- 
ther ;—amidst crimes that, from their 
greatness and their motives, shone out 
like virtues—and virtues which wore 
the bloody hue of crimes,—but both 
crimes and virtues such as none but a 
Roman could have had the head to 
imagine, or the heart to execute. 
Such was our every-day life ; but the 
present day was one of even more than 
usual interest. The formidable eagles 
were passing out at one gate with their 
nailed legions to distant battle ; while, 
at another, Pompey, and Scipio, and 
Camillus, and Cesar, and the con- 
queror of Corioli, were returning vic- 
torious in the midst of rejoicing multi- 
tudes. The kings and warriors of 
many nations, from India to Britain, 
followed their triumphant wheels ; 
and in the faces of those kings and 
warriors might be read defeat, and 
shame, and wrath, and captivity. 
The masses of human life grew yet 
denser ; the clamor of triumph swelled 
louder and louder, peal after peal, in- 
cessant, like the bursting of a stormy 
sea upon the shore. 1 saw a king— 
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he who a few days before had ruled a 
world, who had been the joy or the 
terror of more millions than Rome 
could count thousands—I saw him, 
this mighty one, dash out his brains, 
in the impatience of despair, with his 
fetters ; and the many around shouted 
applauses on the noble deed, as if it 
had been a mimic death on the public 
stage; but, in the next moment, the 
glorious suicide was forgotten, the 
pageant passed on, and the marching 
legions trampled with indifference on 
the corse, till it became a portion of 
the highway. 

In the midst of this swelling pa- 
geant, and while the temples were yet 
reeking with incense, I was sensible, 
though I knew not why, that I had 
become the object of general awe and 
hatred. Men scowled as they passed 
by me, and drew their garments more 
closely to them, to avoid the contami- 
nation of my nearness, as if I had car- 
ried plague and pestilence in my touch ; 
or else turned pale with terror, and 
hurried on, as they would have fled 
from the path of the aspic. Still I 
kept on my way without stop or ques- 
tion, the startling crowd dividing be- 
fore me like water before the prow of 
a vessel when the gale is at the high- 
est, till I found myself in the senate 
house. <A general .murmur: arose at 
my appearance, and all simultaneously 
started up from the bench on which I 
had seated myself, and passed over to 
the opposite side, where Cato sate 
lowering hatred and defiance, and 
Cicero was watching me with his 
keen, eagle eyes, while his whole 
frame trembled with visible emotion. 
I knew that I was Catiline, with the 
will to be lord of the city, or to lay it 
in ruins—I recked not which—and the 
dread and loathing I inspired were 
sweeler to me than flattery. Rome, 
that feared nothing else, feared me. 
I rejoiced that it was so ; I could have 
laughed, but for prudence, at the ma- 
jestic horrors of Cato—the doubtful 
brow of Cxsar, who loved the treason, 
though he shrank from its danger— 
and the spare face of the consul, 
bleached with his midnight terrors, and 
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not yet seeming quite assured of his 
safety, even when bucklered round by 
his friends. But even then, while my 
heart was swelling with present and 
expected triumph, the orator arose 
and thundered in my ears the terrible 
«* Quousque tandem, Catilina ;”’ and 
a thousand voices re-echoed with 
deafening roar, ‘“ Quousque tandem— 
quosque tandem!”’ It was like the 
unholy spell of some wizard. The 
images of the gods, the marbles of the 
illustrious dead, in temple and in 
porch, in the forum and in the senate, 
all at that sound became instinct with 
life, and cried out with the pale ora- 
tor, ‘‘ Quousque—quousque !”” I en- 
deavored to reply, to defend myself, 
to hurl back defiance on the wretched 
peasant of Arpinum, who had dared to 
brand a Roman and a noble ; but my 
voice was no more, amidst the tumult, 
then the voice of a child would be to 
the cataract or the ravings of the tem- 
pest. Iwas stunned, beaten to the 
earth, by the mighty congregation of 
sounds ; my eyes dazzled; my brain 
shook ; and down I toppled—down— 
down—a precipice as deep as from 
heaven to earth, catching at every- 
thing in the long descent to break my 
fall. But all was in vain: the stout- 
est oaks snapped under my grasp like 
the dried reeds of autumn; the pon- 
derous masses of jutting rock sank 
from my tread like hills of sand. 
The weight of some strange crime 
was upon me ; and, loaded as I was, 
nothing was so stout it could give my 
foot a resting-place. 
Unconsciousness, or sleep, its coun- 
terfeit, dropped a curtain between me 
and this stage of suffering, and again 
the shadows of my delirium took other 
forms. <A rapid succession of visions 
came more or less distinct, and again 
melted away, like those fantastic 
forms which the clouds build up in a 
summer’s evening, when the winds 
are high, and the sun is sinking amidst 
a world of vapors. I skimmed the 
air with the birds; I dived into the 
waters with the sea-mew; or floated 
on its surface with a fleet of gallant 
barks, that were sailing to some un- 
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known land, which no one could name, 
but which all knew to be the land of 
the sun, where the spice grew like 
acorns, and the stones of the highway 
were emeralds and diamonds. As 
we neared it, the air grew softer, the 
skies brighter, the waters clearer: it 
was a world unlike the world we had 
left, not in degree, but in kind; and 
the feelings it excited required a new 
language for their expression. But 
even then the scene faded. I was 
burning at the stake by the side of the 
Huguenots, surrounded by thousands, 
who in general did not, or dared not, 
pity us, though the faces of many 
were convulsed with eager horror ; 
and here and there the features of 
some young female, in despite of 
beads and rosary, expressed a sympa- 
thy with our fate. The flames from 
the new-lit fagots hissed like serpents. 
Anon, before the fires, that wrapt us 
as with a garment, were burnt out, I 
was tossing on the waters of the Po- 
lar Sea, amidst mountains of blue ice, 
whose tops were in the clouds. The 
surge dashed and broke upon these 
colossal masses as upon so many rocks 
of granite. On a sudden, a crash 
like thunder stilled the mutinous bil- 
lows. The huge icebergs were rent 
and shivered, and their summits dis- 
solved into floods, that came roaring 
and tumbling down their rugged sides, 
till all around us was a world of cata- 
racts, and in the pool below our little 
bark tossed and eddied like a dry leaf 
in the whirlwind. 

By some inexplicable shifting of 
the scene I was in Africa, and the 
past was as if it had never been. On 
every side, as far as the eye could 
reach, was sand—nothing but sand— 
hot and burning sand—which scorched 
the weary soles of the feet, as though 
I had been walking on molten lava. 
Suddenly the wind began to howl, and 
at its voice the fiery mass rolled, and 
swelled, and surged, and was lifted 
up as the storm lifts up the sea; but 
its waves were more like mountains. 
Then again the unstable mass formed 
itself into moving columns, and these 
giants of the desert traversed, or ra- 
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ther swept, the waste with a speed 
that made flight hopeless. But I was 
not fated to perish by them. They 
rolled around me harmless, and, in 
less than what seemed an hour, all 
was again calm, and the sun sunk 
down upon silence—a silence that was 
lifeless ! 

A raging thirst tormented me. But 
no stream was near in the moon- 
light expanse, and the night of the 
desert had no dews to moisten my 
parched lips. Had any benevolent 
genius stood before me, with an offer- 
ed diadem in one hand, and a glass of 
fair water in the other, 1 had rejected 
empire, and snatched at the more 
humble boon with rapture. The 
pains of fire or of steel—and I had 
felt both within the last few hours— 
were nothing to the torments of 
this terrible thirst: it drank my very 
life-blood. 

In the midst of this unutterable 
agony, I heard, or thought I heard, 
the rushing of water. Strange that 
I had not seen it before! Within a 
hundred yards of me was an oasis, or 
island of the desert, covered with a 
grove of palms, and a remarkable sort 
of tree, for which I knew no name; 
but it breathed a fragrance sweeter 
than all the spicy gales of Araby the 
Blessed : yet still sweeter to my fan- 
cy was the little crystal spring that 
bubbled from the turf beneath, spark- 
ling, and leaping along over stone and 
pebble, as if rejoicing in the soft 
moonlight. If ever there was bliss on 
earth, it was mine for that brief mo- 
ment when my eyes first fell upon the 
stream. But, like every joy beneath 
the sun, it proved a shadow, an un- 
substantial vapor, fading the very in- 
stant it was grappled with. When I 
would have drunk, all was mist and 
confusion ; and then, for a while, my 
troubled fancy slept. 

There was a blank in my existence 
—for aught I know for hours. Had I 
been dead, the mind and body could 
not have been wrapped in a repose 
more deep or senseless. 

After a time, it seemed to me as if 
I awoke from a long, long slumber, all 
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that had passed showing to my memo- 
ry rather as the. dream of sleep than 
of delirium. On this awaking, I had 
a distinct perception that I was in my 
bed-room, dangerously ill, if not dy- 
ing. But the hag ofa nurse could not 
wait for the fated hour, when, as it 
seemed, death would of himself visit 


me, but must needs anticipate his 
coming. Filling a cup from one of 


the many phials, she came to my bed- 
side, and croaked out, ‘It is time ; 
drink, and die!” But I stoutly re- 
fused the draught so ominously pre- 


sented. The hag persisted, uttering 
dreadful, half-intelligible menaces ; 


and, in the very desperation of terror, 
I struggled as for life, and endeavored 
to dash down the chalice. But I was 
a mere child in her hands. She 
forced me back upon my pillow with 
a strength that to my feebleness seem- 
ed gigantic, and poured the poison 
down my throat in spite of my utmost 
resistance, 

No sooner was it swallowed than it 
crept like ice through my veins, 
freezing up life as it stole on, drop by 
drop, and inch by inch, the numbness 
beginning at my feet, and mounting 
upward till it curdled at my heart. 
It must not, however, be supposed 
that I was silent during this deadly 
march of the poison ; on the contrary, 
my rage was, at least, equal to my 
terror ; and their united influence was 
powerful enough to loosen the bonds 
that had hitherto kept my tongue tied, 
when to have spoken would have been 
some relief to the overwhelming sense 
of agony. I poured forth the bitter- 
ness of my heart in curses that stag- 
gered the old hag, and sounded tre- 
mendous even to my own hearing. At 
first she only stared, like one struck 
by sudden wonder; then, as surprise 
gave way to fear, she covered her 
face with her hands, as if to shut out 
the sounds that were too horrible for 
bearing ; and, finally, fled with the 
long-protracted howl of the wolf when 
driven from its prey. 

I was dead, and knew that I was 
dead. I had consciousness without 
life—sense only for suffering—and lay 
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a fettered prisoner in my narrow pri- 
son-house. Still seir, that centre- 
point to which in life all pain and all 
pleasure are referred—that individual 
but invisible existence, which remains 
entire even when the limbs are lopped 
away from the trunk—which, mutilate 
the body as you will, retains in its 
wholeness the same capacity of suf- 
fering and enjoyment—this sexr still 
was. J lived, though my body had 
perished; and the stings and bruisings 
of the insensible flesh were, by some 
mysterious agency, reflected on the 
spirit. 

But I was soon to be called to ano- 
ther sphere, and to loftier modes of 
suffering. While I was yet moulder- 
ing, a voice reached me, and it sound- 
ed like a tempest—‘‘ Let the dead 
arise!’ Death, which had closed 
my ears to all other sounds, could not 
make me deaf to this awful summons. 
I arose from the grave as from a bed, 
shaking off the mouldering garment of 
the flesh, and was in eternity, myself 
a portion of it, however indefinite. 
There was neither sun, nor moon, nor 
star, nor earth, nor space, nor time: 
all was eternity—immeasurable, in- 
comprehensible eternity! And there 
I was alone with my own conscience, 
that, with a thousand tongues, spoke 
out the sentence of anguish, and 
drove me onward through the bound- 
less without rest, for in it was no 
resting-place. I called on Death ; 
but Death himself had passed away 
with the world. Not even an echo 
answered to my cry. I called on those 
who, like me, were to know anguish ; 
but either they were not, or else were 
lost in the void. 

On a sudden a whirlwind arose. I 
heard the mighty flapping of its wings 
as it rushed on towards me through 
the boundless, and again felt that 
there was hope. The darkness rolled 
away before it; the sound of many 
instruments came up from the deep; 
and I was hurried onward, till at last, 
by a transition as rapid as the passing 
of a sunbeam over the water, I found 
myself in a state, blissful indeed, but 
such as almost sets description at de- 
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fiance.- I heard the voice of those I 
loved so dearly ; I saw their little fai- 
ty forms gliding dimly about me, as if 
in mist ; but I could neither move, 
nor speak, nor in any way, as it seem- 
ed, make them sensible of my near- 
ness. They were talking of me. I 
heard one say to the other, ‘* To- 
morrow is his birth-day!” And 
then they began to sing in low, plain- 
tive tones, one of the wild strains of 
a wild drama that I had written many 
years before, and which was even too 
apt to my situation. Strange to say, 
though till that moment I could as 
soon have repeated the whole of the 
Iliad as my own lines, yet, ever 
since, the address of the poor Adine 
to Faustus has remained indelibly 
written upon my memory. It ran 
thus :— 
Oh, Saul! oh, king! 
Wake from thy fearful dream ! 
The chains, that bind 
Thy horror-haunted mind, 
Drop from thee, as the stream 
Of music gushes from the trembling string. 
Softly, softly breathe, my lyre, 
Stilling every wild desire ! 
Let thy music fall as sweet 
On the anxious, listening ear, 
As the odors to the sense 
When the summer’s close is near. 
More soft! more slow! 
The measure flow! 
Softer, slower yet! 
Till the sweet sound beget 
A joy that melts like woe. 

I listened, and wept! Oh, the un- 
utterable luxury of those tears! 
They worked upon my burning brain 
as the long-withheld dews fall upon 
the dry and rifted earth. The fever 
of my blood was stilled, and the air 
seemed to blow so coolly upon my 
parched cheeks! <A sense of enjoy- 
ment stole over me, calm as the 
breath of a summer’s evening, but 
vivid beyond the power of words to 
paint it. 

The sounds of that wild strain 
came fainter and fainter; the fairy 
forms waxed dim; my eyes grew 
heavier ; I slept. 

The morning awakened me ; it was 
not till the sun had been up for many 
hours ; but when it did break my 
long slumber, it found me far other 
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than it had left me on the preceding 
day. Then I was dying; now the 
dangerous crisis was past. Then I 
had neither eyes, nor ears, nor indeed 
any other sense, for pleasure ; now 
the sight of the blue sky alone, seen 
through the window as I lay in bed, 
was a source of infinite delight. 
Even the poor old nurse, who, in the 
hours of the night, had been so hate- 
ful to me, was, in my altered mood, a 
kind, officious creature, whose happy 
face had in it as little as could be 


well conceived of the night-hag. By- 
the-by, the good old creature, half- 
laughing, half-crying, reproached me 
with having beaten her in my deliri- 
um. This, if true—and I much fear 
it was—must have been when she 
brought me the medicine, and my over- 
wrought fancy represented her as con- 
spiring to poison me. Nor have I the 
least doubt, if it were worth while, 
that all my visions might in the same 
way be traced to some existing or 
foregone reality. 
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Poor little sprite, in that dark narrow cell 

Caged by the law of man’s resistless might, 

With thy sweet liquid tones, by some strong 
spell 

Compelled to minister to his delight, 

Whence, what art thou? Art thoua fairy 
wight 

Caught sleeping in some lily’s snowy bell, 

Where thou hadst crept to rock in the moon- 
light, 

And drink the starry dew-drops as they 

fell ? 

Say, dost thou think sometimes, when thou 
art singing, 

Ofthy wild haunt upon the mountain’s brow, 

Where thou wert wont to list the heath- 
beli’s ringing, 

And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow ? 

When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 

Say, dost thou think of the clear pebbly 
stream, 

Upon whose mossy brink thy fellows play, 

Dancing in circles by the pale moon-beam, 

Hiding in blossoms from the sun's fierce 
gleam, 

Whilst thou in darkness sing’st thy life 
away ? 

And canst thou feel when the spring-time 
returns, 

Filling the earth with fragrance and with 
alee, 


When in the wide creation nothing mourns 


Of all that lives, save that which is not free ? 

Oh if thou canst, and we could hear thy 
prayer, 

How would thy little voice beseeching ery 

For one short draught of the sweet morning 
air, 

For one short glimpse of the clear azure 
sky ! 

Perchance thou sing’st in hopes thou shalt 
be free, 

Sweetly and patiently thy task fulfilling, 

While thy sad thoughts are wandering with 
the bee 

To every bud with honey-dew distilling. 

That hope is vain, for even couldst thou 


wing 
Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood 


gay, 
Thou ‘dst be a shunned and a forsaken 
thing, 
’Mongst the companions of thy happier day: 
For fairy sprites, like many other creatures, 
Have fleeting memories that come and £0, 
Nor can they oft recall familiar features, 
By absence touched, or clouded o'er with 
woe. 
Then rest content with sorrow, for there be 
Many that must that lesson learn with thee, 
And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully, 
Till when thy tiny voice begins to fail, 
For thy past bliss sing but one parting wail, 
Poor little sprite, and then sleep peacefully ! 
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NOTES FROM THE NOCTES. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Shepherd.—Tuis seems to me to be 
the only age of the world, sir, in which 
poetry and creetishism ever gaed, like 
sisters, hand in hand, encircled wi’ a 
wreath o’ flowers. 

North.—Now—all our philosophical 
criticism—or nearly all—is periodical ; 
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and fortunate that it is so both for 
taste and genius. It is poured daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, into the 
veins of the people, mixing with their 
very heart-blood. Nay, it is like the 
very air they breathe. 

Shepherd.—Do you mean to say, 
‘if they have it not, they die’? 
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North.—Were it withheld from them 
now, their souls would die or become 
stultified. Formerly, when such dis- 
quisitions were confined to quarto or 
octavo volumes, in which there was 
nothing else, the author made one 
great effort, and died in book-birth— 
his offspring sharing often the doom of 
its unhappy parent. If it lived, it 
was forthwith immured in a prison 
called a library—an uncirculating li- 
brary—and was heard no more of in 
this world, but by certain worms. 

Shepherd.—A’ the warld’s hotchin’ 
wi’ authors noo, like a pond wi’ pow- 
heads. Out sallies Christopher North 
frae amang the reeds, like a pike, and 
crunches them in thousands. 

North.—Our current periodical li- 
terature teems with thought and feel- 
ing, James,—with passion and imagi- 
nation. There was Gifford, and there 
are Jeffrey, and Southey, and Camp- 
bell, and Moore, and Bowles,* and Sir 
Walter, and Lockhart, and Lamb, 
and Wilson, and De Quincy,f and the 
four Coleridges, S. T. C., John Hart- 
ley, and Derwent, and Croly, and Ma- 
ginn, and Mackintosh, and Cunning- 
ham, and Kennedy, and Stebbings, 
and St. Ledger, and Knight, and 
Praed, and Lord Dudley and Ward, 
and Lord L. Gower, and Charles 
Grant, and Hobhouse, and Blunt, and 
Milman, and Carlyle, and Macauley, 
and the two Moirs, and Jerdan, and 
Talfour, and Bowring, and North, and 
Hogg, and Tickler, and twenty—forty 
—fifty—other crack contributors to 
the Reviews, Magazines and Gazettes, 
who have said more tender, and true, 
and fine, and deep things in the way 
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of criticism, than ever was said before 
since the reign of Cadmus, ten thou- 
sand times over,—not in long, dull, 
heavy, formal, prosy theories,—but 
flung off hand, out of the glowing 
mint—a coinage of the purest ore— 
and stamped with the ineffaceble im- 
press of genius. Who so elevated in 
intellectual rank as to be entitled to 
despise such a Periodical Literature? 

Shepherd.—Nae leevin’? man—nor 
yet dead ane. 

North.—The whole surface of so- 
ciety, James, is thus irrigated by a 
thousand streams ; some deep—some 
shallow 

Shepherd.—And the shallow are suf- 
ficient for the purpose o’ irrigation. 
Water three inches deep, skilfully and 
timeously conducted owre a flat o’ fif- 
ty or a hunder acres, wull change arid 
sterility, on which half-a-score sheep 
would be starved in a month intil ske- 
letons, intil a flush o’ flowery her- 
bage that will feed and fatten a haill 
score o’ kye. You'll see a proof o’ 
this when you come out to Mont Ben- 
ger. But no to dwall on ae image— 
let me say that millions are thus 
pleased and instructed, who otherwise 
would go dull and ignorant to their 
graves. 

North.—Every month adds to the 
number of these admirable works; 
and from the conflict of parties, poli- 
tical, poetical, and philosophical, 
emerges in all her brightness the form 
of Truth. 








AN OCTOGENARIAN IN LOVE. 
Shepherd.—I’ll tell you a secret, sir 
—and yet it’s nae great secret either ; 











* Miss Caroline Bowles, authoress of “ Ellen Fitzarthur,” ‘* Widow’s Tale,” ‘“ Solitary 
Hours,” Sc. was the writer of * Andrew Cleaves,” a story of deep and fearful interest, which 
many of our readers will recollect was published in the Atheneum a year or two since ; and also 
of “* The Grave of the Broken Heart,” in our present volume. These, with other highly in- 
teresting sketches which have been for several years favorites in Blackwood’s Magazine under 
the title of Chapters on Churchyards,” and some of which have appeared in previous volumes 
of the Atheneum, have been recently published in Edinburgh in a connected form, making two 
charming little 12mo. volumes.—Robert Southey’s last volume of poems is dedicated to Miss 
Bowles, to whose genius and worth he expresses his happiness in bearing witness. 

t+ The paper on Rhetoric, from which were abridged the first article in the last number, and 
the one entitled ** French Rhetoric” in the number for May 15, of the Atheneum, is attributed 
to the pen of Mr. De Quincy. ‘‘ There is no other person in Great Britain,’”’ says a London 
editor, “with the exception of Mr. Coleridge, capable of writing it. To scholars, for its learn- 
ing,—to general readers, for its extraordinary eloquence,—and to all who are scientifically em- 
ployed in making their minds clearer and stronger, for its vigor and comprehensiveness,—we re- 
commend the study of this article.” ‘ : 
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Notes from the Noctes. 


for I’m o’ opinion that we a’ ken our 
ain hearts, only we dinna ken what’s 
best for them,—you’re in love 
wi’? Mrs. Gentle. Na, na—dinna 
hang down your head, and blush in 
that gate ; there’s nae harm in’t—nae 
sin—only you should marry her, sir ; 
for I never saw a woman sae in love 
wi’ a man, in a’ my born days. 

North.—I cannot bring myself to 
think so, my dear James. 

Shepherd.—Tuts. You canna at- 
tempt to walk across the room, that 
her twa een are no followin’ you on 
your crutch, wi’ a mixed expression 
o’ love, and fear lest you should fa’ 
and dislocate your knee-pan, or 

North.—Crutch ! Why, you know, 
James, well enough, that for the last 
twelvemonth I have worn it, not for 
use, but ornament. I am thinking of 
laying it aside entirely. 

Shepherd.—* And capering nimbly 
ina lady’s chamber!”? Be persuaded 
by me, sir, and attempt nae sic thing. 
Naebody supposes that your constitu- 
tion’s broken in upon, sir, or that 
you’re subject to a general frailty o’ 
natur. The gout’s a local complaint 
wi’ you—and what the waur is a man 
for haein’ an occasional pain in his 
tae? Besides, sir, there’s a great 
deal in habit—and Mrs. Gentle has 
been sae lang accustomed to look at 
you on the crutch, that there’s nae 
sayin’ hoo it micht be, were you to 
gie owre that captivatin’ hobble, and 
figure on the floor like a dancing mas- 
ter. At your time o’ life, you cud 
never howp to be an extremely—an 
uncommonly active man on your legs 
—and therefore it’s better, it’s wiser, 
and it’s safer, to continue a sort o’ 
lameter, and keep to the crutch. 

North.—But does she absolutely 
follow me with her eyes? 

Shepherd.—She just reminds me, 
sir, when you’re in the room wi’ her, 
o’ a bit image o’ a duck soomin’ about 
in a bowl 0’ water at the command o’ 
a loadstane. She’s really a bonny 
body—and no sae auld either. Nae- 
body ’Il lauch at the marriage—and I 
shouldna be surprised if you had— 

North.—** The world’s dread laugh,”’ 
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as it is called, has no terrors to me, 
my dear James—— 

Shepherd.—Nane whatever—I weel 
ken that ;—and I think I see you sit- 
tin’ wi’ your poothered head, aside 
her in the chay drawn by four blood 
horses, cavin their heads till the foam 
flies owre the hedges, a’ adorned wi’ 
white ribbons, and the postilions wi’ 
great braid favors on their breasts like 
roses or stars, smackin’ their whups, 
while the crood huzzaws you aff to 
your honeymoon amang the moun- 
tains 

North.—I will pop the question, 
this very evening. 

Shepherd.—Just tak it for granted 
that the marriage is to be as sune as 
the settlements can be drawn up— 
look to her, and speak to her, and 
press her haun, whenever she puts her 
arm intil yours, as if it was a’ fixed— 
and she’ll sune return a bit wee 
saft uncertain squeeze—and then by 
and by 

North.—I’ll begin this very eve- 
ning 

Shepherd.—Saftly — saftly — mode- 
rate your transports. You maun be- 
gin by degrees, and no be owre ten- 
der upon her a’ at ance, or she’ll 
wunner what’s the maitter wi’? you— 
suspeck that you’re mad, or hae been 
takin’ a drap drink—and are only 
makin’ a fule o’ her 

North.—Ha! yonder she is, James. 
Gentle by name, and gentle by na- 
ture! To her delicate touch the 
door seems to open as of itself, and 
to turn on its hinges 

Shepherd.—As if they were iled. 
Wait a wee, and may be you’ll hear 
her bang’t after her like a clap o’ 
thunder. 

North.—Hush ! impious man. How 
meekly the most loveable matron rings 
the door-bell! What can that lazy 
fellow, John, be about, that he does 
not fly to let the angel in ? 

Shepherd.—Perhaps cleanin’ the 
shoon, or the knives and forks. Noo 
mind you, behave yousell. Come awa’. 
(The SuePuern takes the crutch, and 

Mr. Nortu walks towards the 

Lodge as fresh as a five-year-old.) 
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GENIUS NO APOLOGY FOR VICE. 

* * * * * 

Shepherd.—Confound me if I can 
tell whether you’re speakin’ sense or 
nonsense—truth or havers; or whe- 
ther you be serious, or only playin’ aff 
upon me some o’ your Mephistophiles 
tricks. I aften think you’re an evil 
speerit in disguise, and that your 
greatest delight is in confounding 
truth and falsehood. 

North—My dear James, every 
word I have now uttered may be mere 
nonsense. Icannot tell. But do you 
see my drift ? 

Shepherd.—Na. I see you likea 
veshel tryin’ to beat up against a 
strong wund and a strong tide, and 
driftin’ awa to leeward, till it’s close 
in upon the shore, and about to gang 
stern foremost in amang the rocks and 
the breakers. Sae far I see your 
drift, @nd nae farther. You'll soon 
fa’ ower on your beam ends, and be- 
come a total wreck. 

North.—Well, then, mark my drift, 
James. We idolize Genius, to the 
neglect of the worship of Virtue. To 
our thoughts, Genius is all in all— 
Virtue absolutely nothing. Human 
nature seems to be glorified in Shak- 
speare, because his intellect was vari- 
ous and vast, and because it compre- 
hended a knowledge of all the work- 
ings, perhaps, of human being. But 
if there be truth in that faith to which 
the Christian world is bound, how 
dare we, on that ground, to look on 
Shakspeare as almost greater and bet- 
ter than Man? Why, to criticise one 
of his works poorly, or badly, cr in- 
solently, is it held to be blasphemy ? 
Whyt Is Genius so sacred, so holy 
a thing, per se, and apart from Virtue ? 
Folly ail! One truly good action 
performed is worth all that ever 
Shakspeare wrote. Who isthe Swan 
of Avon in comparison to the humblest 
being that ever purified his spirit in 
the waters of eternal life ? 

Shepherd.—Speak awa! I'll no in- 
terrupt you—but whether I agree wi’ 
you or no’s anither question. 

North.—Only listen, James, to our 
eulogies on genius. How virtue 
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must veil her radiant forehead before 
that idol! How the whole world 
speaks out her ceaseless sympathy 
with the woes of Genius! How si- 
lent as frost, when Virtue pines! 
Let a young poet poison himself in 
wrathful despair—and all the muses 
weep over his unhallowed bier. Let 
a young Christian die under the visi- 
tation of God, who weeps? No eye 
but his mother’s. We know that 
such deaths are every day—every 
hour—but the thought affects us not 
—we have no thought—and heap af- 
ter heap is added, unbewailed, to city 
or country churchyard. But let a 
poet, forsooth, die in youth—pay the 
debt of nature early—and nature her- 
self, throughout her elements, must in 
her turn pay tribute to his shade. 

Shepherd.—Dinna mak me unhappy, 
sir—dinna mak me sae very unhappy, 
sir, I beseech you—try and explain 
awa what you hae said, to the satis- 
faction o’ our hearts and understand- 
ins. 

North.—Impossible. We are base 
idolaters. ’Tis infatuation—not re- 
ligion. Is it Genius, or is it Vir- 
tue, that shall send a soul to heaven ? 

Shepherd.—V irtue—there’s nae de- 
nying that ;—virtue, sir—virtue. 

North.—Let us then feel, think, 
speak, and act, as if we so believed. Is 
poetry necessary to our salvation? — Is 
Paradise Lost better than the New 
Testament ? 

Shepherd.—Oh ! dinna mak me un- 
happy. Say again that Poetry is re- 
ligion. 

North.—Religion has in it the finest 
and truest spirit of poetry, and the 
finest and truest spirit of poetry has 
in it the spirit of religion. But— 

Shepherd.—Say nae mair—say nae 
mair. I’m satisfied wi’ that 

North.—Oh! James, it makes my 
very soul sick within me to hear the 
puny whinings poured by philosophi- 
cal sentimentalists over the failings— 
the errors—the vices of genius! 
There has been, I fear, too much of 
that traitorous dereliction of the only 
true faith, even in some eloquent eu- 
logies on the dead, which I have been 
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the means of giving to the world. 
Have you not often felt that, when 
reading what has been said about our 
own immortal Burns ? 

Shepherd.—I have in my calmer 
moments. 

North.—While the hypocritical and 
the base exaggerated all that illus- 
trious man’s aberrations from the right 
path, nor had the heart to acknow- 
ledge the manifold temptations strew - 
ed around his feet,—the enthusiastic 
and the generous ran into the other 
extreme, and weakly—I must not say 
wickedly—strove to extenuate them 
into mere trifles—in too many in- 
stances to deny them altogether ; and 
when too flagrant to be denied, 
dared to declare that we were 
bound to forget and forgive them on 
the score of the poet’s genius—as if 
genius, the guardian of virtue, could 
ever be regarded as the pandar to 
vice, and the slave of sin. Thus 
they were willing to sacrifice morality 
rather than that the idol set up before 
their imagination should be degraded ; 
and did far worse injury, and offered 
far worse insult, to Virtue and Reli- 
gion, by thus slurring over the offences 
of Burns against both, than ever was 


done by those offences themselves ; 
for Burns bitterly repented what they 
almost canonized ; and the evil prac- 
tice of one man can never do so much 
injury to society, as the evil theory of 
a thousand. Burns erred greatly and 
grievously ; and since the world knows 
that he did, as well from friends as 
from foes, let us be lenient and merci- 
ful to him, whose worth was great ; 
but just and faithful to that law of 
right, which must on no consideration 
be violated by our judgments, but 
which must maintain and exercise its 
severe and sovereign power over all 
transgressions, and more especially 
over the transgressions of those to 
whom nature has granted endowments 
that might have been, had their pos- 
sessors nobly willed it, the ministers 
of unmingled good to themselyes and 
the whole human race, 
Shepherd.—You’ve written , better 
about Burns yoursell, sir, nor ony 
body else breathin’, That you hae— 
baith better and aftener—and a’ 
friends of the poet ought to be grate- 
ful to Christopher North. 
North.—That is true praise coming 
from my Shepherd. But I have fall- 
en into the error I now reprehended. 
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Brrore the holy martyr’s shrine 
The wearied pilgrim lowly hows, 

There bids the costly jewels shine, 
The rich oblation of his vows ; 


Then joyful seeks his distant home, 
Though half his wealth he leave be- 
hind ; 
Whether he brave the ocean’s foam, 
Or meet the desert’s fiery wind. 


What has the wanderer’s sighs suppress’d ? 
What can such lengthen’d toil re- 
pay ?— 
He bears, close cherish’d in his breast, 
A relic from the shrine away. 





Yet smile not thou, nor deem him weak, 
Though more © nlighten’d be thy mind ; 

In thy heart’s hidden treasure seek, — 
Thou m: iny a relic there may’st find. 


The rose that faded on the breast, 
The youthful lover deem’d most fair,— 
Was it not cherish’d, loved, caress'd, 
With more than all a miser’s care ? 


The page o'er which her eye has glanced 
Then turn’d on his its soften’d beam,— 
Has he not o'er it hung entraneed, 
Whilst back return’d young Passion’s 
dream ! 


E’en though the tomb may o’er her close, 
The tress, that round her brows could 
twine, 
Is left to soothe his bosom’s throes, 
The relic of its inmost shrine. 


Though his be manhood’s sterner age, 
Its | pomps, its joy S, its toils, its care 5 
Though toss’d by its fierce te mpest’s rage, 
He still may some loved relic wear. — 


Though yon proud mansion be his lot, 
W hy turn his eyes with pensive gaze 
To yon sequester “d humble cot, 
Where pass’d his jocund holidays ? 


Why do that gallant veteran’s eyes 

Fill, as the elite ‘ring sword he draws ? 
The friend w ho gave it lowly lies 

A imertyr to his country’s cause 
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Age has its joys—mere relics all— The dear-loved spot that hail'd our birth— 
Fen when its lamp most clearly burns ; All prove this influence o’er the mind! 
Where Time’s long shadows deepest fall, 
Memory herself a relic turns ! The gem-deck’'d star—-the warrior's plume-- 
The poet’s lyre—the sage’s pen— 
The brow is calm, though many a line What are they ?—relics from the tomb, 
Is traced its faded surtace o'er ;— Snatched by the loftier sons of men ! 
What is the heart ?—a peaceful shrine 
Of precious relics laid in store ! Then smile not, if the pilgrim draws 
Heart-treasured relics from the shrine ; 
The portrait of departed worth— He but obeys the general laws 
The value to mere toys assign’d— Which rule, in different forms, in thine! 








THE DREAMING CHILD. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 





Alas ! what kind of grief should thy years know ? 
Thy brow and cheek are smooth as waters are 
When no breath troubles them.—Braumont & FLETCHER. 





Ano is there sadness in thy dream, my Boy !— 

What should the cloud be made of ?—blessed child! 
Thy spirit, borne upon a breeze of joy, 

All day hath ranged through sunshine, clear yet mild : 


And now thou tremblest !—Wherefore ?—in thy soul 
There lies no Past, no Future. Thou hast heard 
No sound of presage from the distance roll, 

Thy breast bears waces of no arrowy word : 


From thee no Love hath gone: thy mind’s young eye 
Hath look’d not into Death's, and thence become 

A questioner of mute Eternity, 

A weary searcher for a viewless home : 


Nor hath thy sense been quicken’d into pain, 

By feverish watching for some step beloved ;— 
Free are thy thoughts, an ever-changeful train, 
Glancing like dewdrops, and as lightly moved. 


Yet now, on billows of strange Passion toss’d, 
How art thou wilder’d in the cave of Sleep ! 

My gentle child ! ’midst what dim phantoms lost, 
Thus in mysterious anguish dost thou weep ? 


Awake ! they sadden me—those early tears, 

First gushings of the strong dark River's flow, 
That must o’ersweep thy soul with coming years— 
Th’ unfathomable flood of human woe ! 


Awful to watch, ev’n rolling through a dream, 

Forcing wild spray-drops but from Childhood's eyes !— 
Wake, wake ! as yet thy life’s transparent stream 
Should wear the tide of none but summer skies. 


Come from the shadow of those realms unknown, 
Where now thy thoughts dismay'd and darkling rove, 
Come to the kindly region all thine own, 

The Home still bright for thee with guardian Love ! 


Happy, fair child! that yet a Mother's voice 
Can win thee back from visionary strife !— 
Oh ! shall my Soul, thus waken’d to rejoice, 
Start from the dream-like Wilderness of Life ? 
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PROVERBS. 





* He dances well to whom Fortune pipes.” 





«Sense, shortness, and salt,’’ are 
said to be the proper characteristics 
of proverbs,—qualities, admirable in- 
deed in almost every species of com- 
position, from a sermon to a sonnet, 
but so rarely found united, that one 
is a little disposed to feel surprised 
when, on inquiring for a collection of 
proverbs, a very respectably-sized oc- 
tavo is put into our hands. But, in 
the first place, many specimens are 
courteously admitted, with little title 
but their brevity to the distinction ; 
and, in the second, we probably pos- 
sess every tolerable proverb that ever 
was composed. Many, indeed, simi- 
lar in sense, and nearly similar in ex- 
pression, have doubtless sprung up, 
independently of each other, in various 
climes and ages. They are not trans- 
lations, but originals ; and the resem- 
blance in their features should not 
persuade us that they are not descend- 
ed from different stocks. Their like- 
ness only proceeds from the similarity 
in the general feelings, wants, infirmi- 
ties, and passions of man. These 
brief and pithy maxims, which speak 
home to the ‘ business and bosoms” 
of us all, may well claim various au- 
thors without exciting, like the double 
simultaneous discovery of logarithms, 
suspicion and astonishment. But when 
once born, it is not easy to imagine 
that a proverb could ever die; its 
shortness would ensure its retention 
by the weakest memory, and its ap- 
plicability to common cecurrences oc- 
casion its frequent repetition and cer- 
tain promulgation. These favorites 
of “the blunt monster with uncounted 
heads,”’ these darlings of the multi- 
tude, have had a less precarious exis- 
tence than the nurslings of philosophy 
and genius : epics, tragedies, histories, 
and orations, may have been buried in 
oblivion, or left their titles alone to 
tantalize modern scholars and antiqua- 
ries, while these little, strong, porta- 
ble productions have bidden success. 


ful defiance to barbarian eruptions, 
Mahomedan conflagrations and Popish 
bigotry, to fashion, time, moths, damp, 
and the dark ages. 

Notwithstanding this hardy princi- 
ple of vitality, the influence of these 
pigmy moralists is proportioned to 
their size rather than to their duration. 
A proverb is no meet antagonist for a 
passion ; and raging love, wild ambi- 
tion, obstinate avarice, or furious re- 
venge, would speedily overthrow, in 
their headlong course, a hundred such 
Lilliputian adversaries. Let not this, 
however, be considered the peculiar 
defect of proverbs, or at all to be im- 
puted to their brevity; the lengthy 
and learned homilies of a preacher, 
the eloquent speeches, three hours 
long, of a Parliamentary orator, the 
interminable harangues of a wife, sel- 
dom encounter a better fate. ‘ The 
brain may devise laws for the blood, 
but a hot temper leaps over a cold de- 
cree.”” With regard, however, to our 
follies and our weaknesses, to the dai- 
ly course of domestic annoyances and 
petty duties, one is less inclined to 
doubt the occasional utility of a pro- 
verb. Though we must not attempt 
to “patch grief with proverbs,” yet 
the disguised philosophy of ‘ what 
can’t be cured must be endured’’ has 
probably stopped more murmurs over 
torn gowns and broken china than sto- 
icism or Christianity, assistants which 
we only think it necessary to call in on 
great occasions. ‘A stitch in time 
saves nine,’ has saved us many a re- 
spectable pair of boots, and is a max- 
im so injurious to trade that it ought 
to be exploded by Act of Parliament; 
and ‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” has conducted more co- 
quettes to the altar of Hymen than all 
the tears and prayers, the incipient 
insanity and threatened suicide, of 
lovers. 

Many proverbs are assertions rather 
than maxims, and, like the one we 
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have chosen for our motto, merely 
convey in a few words generally ac- 
knowledged facts, without deducing 
from them any consequent rule of con- 
duct. ‘“ He dances well to whom 
Fortune pipes,” is a truth which eve- 
ry-day experience confirms ; but we 
derive no useful hints from this pro- 
verb, or its numerous equivalents in 
our own and various languages, as to 
the means by which the goddess may 
be persuaded to play tous. We all 
know that her pipe is sweeter than 
Colinet’s flageolet, more improving to 
our steps than the instructions of 
D’Egville ; that, like the reed of Or- 
pheus, it can give animation to clods, 
agility to bears, and grace to asses ; 
but how she may be bribed to admit 
us into her quadrille still remains a 
secret. Jt, cannot be necessary, in a 
light essay of this nature, to assert our 
convietion that fate, fortune, chance, 
&c. are only other names for the will 
and arrangements of Providence ; it is 
second causes only which are now un- 
der discussion,—he is, indeed, both 
unwise and unhappy who looks no far- 
ther ;—it is of the visible effects of the 
machinery we are now speaking,— 
blind and miserable must those be who 
detect not the Master-hand which 
guides it. Let not our meaning, 
therefore, be mistaken, when we speak 
of * fates and destinies, and such odd 
sayings, the Sisters three, and such 
branches of learning.” 

There is something particularly 
gloomy and discouraging in Fatalism, 
in the idea of the vain exertion of our 
energies, the useless waste of our 
powers, in a long, hopeless struggle 
against inevitable necessity ; yet the 
notion has, in all ages and countries, 
been a great favorite with mankind. 
It pervaded the mythology and philo- 
sophy of Greece and Rome ; it is dis- 
covered among the wildest and most 
barbarous nations ; it is the parent of 
astrology, the corner-stone of Maho- 
medanism, and the origin of many an 
Eastern tale, Northern Legend, and 
prevalent superstition. Fruitless at- 





* Fortune takes care of fools. 
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tempts to elude the authority of Fate 
is the principle on which a number of 
fictions are founded ; the dream, the 
prophecy, the fairy’s warning, the 
oracle’s decree, are sure to prove 
true, and the victims hasten the event 
by the very means adopted to escape 
it. In modern times, we have substi- 
tuted a coquette and a harlequin for 
the stern ‘* Destiny,’’ the inexorable 
“* Necessity” of former days ; we ac- 
knowledge that ‘ luck’s a monkey,” 
and we offer a dubious sort of worship 
to the fickle demon, in which prayers 
and laughter, honor and ridicule, are 
strangely mingled. According to Ari- 
osto,* ‘* Fortuna dei pazzi ha cura ;” 
and, indeed, the world is pretty well 
convinced that she is a true flirt, dis- 
pensing her favors with unintelligible 
caprice, and much more ready to smile 
on a fool than a philosopher. The 
French say, ‘* Mieux vaut une once 
de fortune qu’une livre de sagesse ;” 
and we all.of us must have plenty of 
examples to produce of unsuccessful 
industry, unrewarded merit, useless 
wisdom, and vain exertion, while we 
must all of us have seen “ greatness 
thrust” upon the indolent, the frivo- 
lous, and the undeserving, whom for- 
tune pipes into “some flowery spot, 
for which they never toiled nor swat.” 
When she plays, it is impossible to 
make a false step ; under the influence 
of her pipe, trips turn into graces, and 
blunders isto advantages, while a whole 
orchestra of instruments, with the 
Virtues and nine Muses to play upon 
them, and Minerva herself to lead the 
band, cannot insure the most cautious 
dancer against a fall. 

‘* Some men are born with a silver, 
and others with a wooden spoon in 
their mouths ;’? and “* He who was 
born under a three-halfpenny planet 
will never be worth twopence,”’ are 
two melancholy Proverbs, expressly 
intended for the use of the losers in 
the game of life, the dejected, wearied 
competitors in the race we are all run- 
ning, the awkward and unsuccessful 
dancers to whom Fortune’s pipe never 
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taught a single chassez. The language 
in which they are couched is mean 
and plebeian, but let it be recollected 
that it is the language of adversity, 
the language of the poor and dispirit- 
ed: such maxims do not pass the lips 
of the prosperous and happy, they ac- 
quire no polish from the rich and the 
elegant, who are very. apt to forget 
that there are such things as wooden 
spoons or copper money in existence, 
and are sure to attribute their right to 
the use of fiddle-headed king’s-pattern 
spoons and gold and silver coin to their 
own indefeasible privileges and indis- 
putable merits. For it is a remarka- 
ble fact that those who dance oftenest 
in Fortune’s cotillon, and are most in- 
debted to her pipe, frequently assert 
that they supply their own music, and 
that their fine steps are entirely owing 
to the admirable way in which they 
themselves are performing on a jews- 
harp or penny trumpet. She, partial 
goddess, takes no umbrage at their 
ingratitude, plays on to her thought- 
less favorites, nor turns one glance to 
the crowds of worshipers who are 
imploring a single tune from her lips. 
Yet, notwithstanding the arrogance of 
the prosperous, those who look on and 
observe the banquet, can readily dis- 
tinguish the “‘ wooden spoon” adher- 
ing with spiteful pertinacity to its 
original owners. They cannot part 
with their birthright, friends endeavor 
in vain to exchange it for a utensil of 
more valuable materials, and they 
themselves exert all the powers of 
their body, the energies of their mind, 
to aid the benevolent design. But all 
in vain; they used it for their soup, 
and they will use it for their dessert. 
These ill-starred creatures have no 
reason to regret the suppression of 
lotteries, since not even the nominal 
prize of twenty pounds ever came to 
their share ;. and their dislike of the 
legacy tax is exasperated by no selfish 
feelings, as they were never called up- 
on to contribute towards it in the 
slightest degree. Their rich, child- 
less male relations always astonish the 
world by becoming husbands and fa- 
thers in their dotage : while their old 
45 ATHENEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series. 
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female ones either purchase Poyais 
bonds and are ruined, or marry a Me- 
thodist preacher ; and if a friend has 
promised to remember them in his will, 
he is sure to die suddenly before he 
has made one. They are always a 
little too late in asking for a favor, 
and a little too soon in abandoning a 
speculation ; and they generally sell 
their shares in a mining company, at 
a heavy loss, just before the discovery 
of a bonanca. If money is ever with- 
in their grasp, a law-suit speedily 
loosens their hold, and it falls into the 
capacious hands of some silver-spoon- 
ed sons of Themis ; their landed pro- 
perty is always in the West Indies, 
and their ready cash ina bank that 
fails. In their youth heiresses have 
an antipathy to them; and when they 
marry, their wives are very liable to 
have twins. If they are botanists or 
entomologists, they never find a rare 
plant or uncommon insect ; dandelions 
and groundsel seem to spring up be- 
neath their feet, cockchafers and cab- 
bage butterflies to pursue them; it is 
out of the question that their eyes can 
ever behold a lady’s slipper or a pur- 
ple emperor, and if they should chance 
to possess the chrysalis of a death’s- 
head moth, a servant ora child will 
throw it away by mistake. As sports- 
men or fishermen they are equally un- 
fortunate ; their gun always misses fire 
at a cock-pheasant ; and, notwithstand- 
ing a diligent observance of the rules 
of * Salmonia,”’ their hook fails, or 
line breaks, whenever a trout of any 
size has taken the bait. 

As the ‘‘ wooden spoon” is not con- 
fined to the male sex, its influence of- 
ten dooms the fairer part of the crea- 
tion to a series of troubles aud vexa- 
tions. Its victims are very unfortunate 
in their domestic affairs : if they get a 
good servant, she is sure tomarry away; 
if they wash at home, it always rains 
at the time; if they have a dinner- 
party, the weather is hot and thunde- 
ry, their custards are sour, a little soot 
falls into the soup, and fish is extrava- 
gantly dear. The china of these unhap- 
py women appears more brittle than that 
of their neighbors; their gowns seem 
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to possess a magnetic quality for bram- 
bles ; if a glass of port wine is thrown 
over at table, you need not ask whose 
dress has been spoiled; and if they 
take a walk, unprovided with an um- 
brella, no barometer is required to 
tell you it willrain. When invited to 
a particularly pleasant party, they 
catch cold and cannot go; when they 
visit the Opera to hear Pasta or Son- 
tag, she is sure to be too indisposed to 
sing. In early life, they are subject 
to spraining their ankle just before a 
ball, and to splitting a shoe when they 
are about to dance with the man they 
prefer. At dinners they are general- 
ly placed between aged clergymen and 
persevering gourmands, bores take a 
fancy to them, incorrigible old bache- 
lors bestow their tediousness upon 
them, and they are apt to fall in love 
with half-pay ensigns and country cu- 
rates. Their hair goes grey early, 
they lose their teeth soon, their hus- 
band is particular about his dinners, 
and their children have the hooping- 
cough twice. 

Behold, on the contrary, the happy 
man who with a “ silver spoon”’ in his 
mouth, dances through life te the plea- 
sant music of Dame Fortune! His 
uncles are all childless, nobody will 
marry his aunts ; he sends a basket of 
game to a capricious old miser, and is 
rewarded by a legacy of 10,0001. ; he 
preaches a sermon before a lady of 
quality, and gets a rich rectory ; he 
buys worthless land, and the next year 
there is a rage for building upon it; 
he writes to his agent to purchase min- 
ing-shares, and the letter miscarries. 
If he is a physician, he is called in just 
as his patient’s disorder takes a favor- 
able turn; if he is a lawyer, his cli- 
ents happen to be in the right; if he 
is a naturalist, nondescripts reward 
his most ¢areless search ; if he sports 
with a friend, the birds always rise on 
his side. History and biography oc- 
casionally furnish us with examples of 
this peculiarly favored race. Mr. 
Whittington was evidently one of them, 
whose very cat proved a source of rich- 
es; so was the gentleman who, worn 
out Ly a painful disorder, attempted 
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to commit suicide, opened an inward 
imposthume and was cured—the Per- 
sian condemned to lose his tongue, on 
whom the operation was so performed 
that it merely removed an impediment 
in his speech—the painter who pro- 
duced an effect he had long aimed at 
in vain, by throwing his brush at his 
picture in a fit of impatience and de- 
spair—and the general who once upon 
a time besieged the town of Bushire, 
and had the gates blown open for him 
and the wall overthrown by the first 
discharge of a sixty eight pounder, 
which the inhabitants fired to prevent 
his approach. Who can doubt that 
if these several individuals had been 
born with ‘ wooden spoons” in their 
infant mouths, their fate would have 
been very different? Whittington’s 
cat would have turned out no mouser, 
the sword gone through the sick gen- 
tleman’s heart, the tongue been ex- 
tracted to the very root, the painting 
irrecoverably spoiled, and the general 
repulsed with the loss of a limb. 
There are not many persons, howe- 
ver, thus unchangeably favored or per- 
secuted by Fortune ; her fickleness is 
in general occasionally experienced 
even by the most beloved of her chil- 
dren, and it is said that ‘* Every dog 
has his day, and every man his hour.” 
There are some proverbs still more 
cheering—** After clouds comes clear 
weather,” and ‘* Many a rainy morn- 
ing turns out a fine day,’’ seem to im- 
ply that those who have danced a good 
many quadrilies to the dull double 
bass and croaking bag-pipe of Pover- 
ty and Misfortune, have every reason 
to expect that they shall soon have 
their turn in tripping to more lively 
music, Uninterrupted prosperity ap- 
pears still less probable than constant 
adversity ; it is too luscious a draught 
for man, and is so seldom bestowed 
upon us for any length of time, that 
the wise have considered a state of ex- 
treme felicity ominous of approaching 
ill. The Chinese have a_ proverb, 
‘When the sky is clear a wise man 
trembles, when it thunders he is un- 
daunted,”? which approximates pretty 
closely to the ‘* Sperat infestis, metuit 
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secundis” of Horace. When the 
King found a valuable ring he had 
lost in the morning, in the stomach of 
the fish served up for his dinner, he 
considered his good luck had reached 
its climax, and prepared for approach- 
ing reverse ; and the wretched captive 
who beheld a dish of firmity, given to 
him as an uncommon favor by a pity- 
ing gaoler, thrown over by an accident, 
rejoiced that Fortune had played her 
last stroke of mischief, and would soon 
relent. 

The prosperous pay in general little 
attention to these maxims, but to the 
poor and unsuccessful they doubtless 
afford considerable comfort. They 
watch for the lucky hour when the 
wheel is to turn, the sky to clear; they 
cheer their adversity by its distant 
beams, they keep their hands ready 
to seize the oar, and shift the sail 
whenever ‘the tide in their affairs” 
arrives which is to “lead on to for- 
tune.”? If artists, they continue to 
paint in hopes of a discerning patron ; 
if authors, they write on, in hopes of 
suddenly becoming the fashion ; they 

*© Angle all their lives for fame, 

And getting but a nibble at a time,” 
cheer themselves with distant glimpses 
of magnificent fish, and when their rod 
and line are carried away by the 
stream, remember that when our trou- 
bles are at their height we may ex- 
pect relief. 

There are few professions so pecu- 
liarly under the power of Fortune as 
that of war,—Mars himself has less 
influence over military matters,— 
trumpets and kettle-drums fail before 
her pipe. When she ceases to play, 
stratagem is called treachery ; bold- 
hess, imprudence ; and caution, cow- 
ardice : patriotism becomes treason, 
and ambition madness. Itis she who 
often decides the difference of a con- 
queror and a robber, whether laurel 
shall circle the head, or a halter the 
neck ; for as. Butler says :— 

** Slaughter and knocking on the head, 

The trade to which they both are bred, 

And is, like others, glorious when 

Tis great and large, but base, if mean : 


The former rides in triumph for it, 
The latter in a two-wheel’d chariot, 
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For daring to profane a thing, 
So sacred with vile bungling.” 

A thousand anecdotes might be ea- 
sily collected to prove how often the 
General has owed: his victory, the 
King his crown, to some apparently 
accidental and wholly unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, over which they had no 
control, some chance as much beyond 
their influence as that which made 
Sforza Attendolo a soldier, and his 
grandson Duke of Milan. An Italian 
peasant was once invited to join a 
band of Condottieri. He hesitated, 
and throwing up his axe into a tree, 
resolved that if it hung suspended on 
the boughs he would enlist ; if it fell, 
he would continue a woodman. The 
axe did not fall, and Francesco Sforza, 
pointing to his troops, his riches, and 
his splendor, was wont to say, ‘‘ 1 owe 
all this to the branches of an oak 
which supported my _ grandfather’s 
pickaxe.’’ He indeed attributed too 
much to Fortune, too little to his own 
valor and genius ; but the account is 
a difficult one to settle; the balance 
is not readily adjusted between merit 
and luck. 

There is one circumstance, one 
event of human life, and that by no 
means of a trivial nature, over which 
the influence of Fortune’s pipe is 
considered supreme. It is agreed 
that ‘‘ marriage goes by destiny.” 
Here “luck” reigns paramount, and 
‘good guidance’’ is useless. No 
precaution can assure a man against 
a termagant wife, or a woman against 
a faithless husband; while unions 
contracted under the most apparently 
unfavorable auspices, sometimes afford 
very edifying examples of conjugal 
felicity. A ten years’ courtship will 
not prevent quarrels in the honey- 
moon, while an affection sown sudden- 
ly at a ball, and of which the harvest 
follows’ in six weeks, shall endure 
unchangeably all the buffets of life. 
Couples arrived at years of discretion 
have proceeded gradually and steadily 
through the grammar of Love, and 
when duly qualified for a matrimonial 
degree, have advanced in the most 
decorous manner, and after the most 
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approved method, to the altar of 
Hymen, Cupid and Minerva preceding 
them hand-in-hand, and plenty of 
congratulating relations following in 
bridal attire, and a life & la cat and 
dog has been the result; while boys 
and girls, scarcely half way in their 
teens, have fallen in love at battledore 
and shuttlecock, galloped off the next 
morning to Gretna Green, been mar- 
ried by a blacksmith, and thrown two 
whole families into hysterics, who 
have afterwards passed their youth 
like turtle-doves, their maturer years 
like the tenderest of friends, and their 
age like Darby and Joan. 

These strange anomalies are not to 
be denied, but they afford little encou- 
ragement to imprudence, since misery 
may and often does follow it, and 
there is, undoubtedly, no misery equal 
to self-reproach. If we cannot ensure 
success, we may at least deserve it. 

But if Fortune is thus powerful 
over the events of human life, she 
appears to have little less influence 
over its termination. One man sucks 
an orange and is choked by a pip, 
another swallows a penknife and lives ; 
one runs a thorn into his hand and no 
skill can save him,* another has the 
shaft of a gig pass completely through 
his body and recovers; one is over- 
turned on a smooth common and breaks 
his neck, another is tossed out of a 
gig over a Brighton cliff and survives ; 
one walks out on a windy day and 
meets death by a brickbat, another is 
blown up in the air, like Lord Hatton 
in Guernsey Castle, and comes down 
uninjured. The escape of this noble- 
man was indeed a miracle. An ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, which killed his 
mother, wife, some of his children, 
and many other persons, and blew up 
the whole fabric of the castle, lodged 
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him in his bed on a wall overhanging 
a tremendous precipice. ‘* Perceiy- 
ing a mighty disorder (as well he 
might), he was going to step out of 
his bed to know what the matter 
was ; but in the instant of his mov- 
ing, a flash of lightning came and 
showed him the precipice, whereupon 
he lay still till people came and took 
him down.” 

But we feel that it is almost pro- 
fane to talk of Death, even for a mo- 
ment, as the effect of chance, although 
it is not perhaps more immediately 
under the control of an overruling 
Providence than every other event of 
our lives. The same hand decides 
all that concerns us, and decides it 
for our good. But it is not Reason 
from whom this lesson can be satis- 
factorily learned; Cato’s soliloquy 
may give hope, but not confidence ; 
and it is confidence which wretched 
man requires when he suffers here 
and thinks of an hereafter. The 
Christian alone knows that he is not 
the sport of an unknown power, the 
workmanship of a regardless Creator ; 
that his sorrows are not without a 
meaning and a use, his sins without 
an expiation, his virtues without a 
reward, It is he alone who can re- 
flect on himself and all around him 
without perplexity, confusion, and ap- 
prehension, without vain and fatiguing 
efforts to arrive at any satisfactory or 
intelligible deduction from what is 
past, and dim, dispiriting horrors of 
what may yet be to come. To him 
alone belongs that gift which a mo- 
dern poet has so beautifully, so em- 
phatically described as— 

** A blessed mood, of aspect most sublime, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 


Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lighten’d—is removed.” 
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Wirn each expanding flower we find 

Some pleasing sentiment combin’d : 

Love in the myrtle bloom is seen, 
Remembrance to the violet clings, 


Peace brightens in the olive green, 
Hope from the half-closed iris springs, 

Victory from the laurel grows, 

And Woman blushes in the rose. 





* A fact of recent date. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. ° 


The Journal of a Naturalist. 8vo.— 
Rupa retirement, to be fully enjoy- 
ed, requires the exercise of much 
more mental activity than is common- 
ly supposed. Men of heavy, sensual 
natures, only sleep away existence in 
such situations. The luxury of sun- 
shine and green fields can, no more 
than any other luxury, yield a long 
delight of itself; and when the senses 
have once become acquainted with its 
sweetness, and the flowers and the 
singing of birds are no longer a no- 
velty, the wilderness, to such people, 
is as well without roses as with. The 
beauty of country  solitudes lies, 
like the sweetest flowers, wrapt up in 
leafy glens, and in paths that are hid- 
den from careless eyes; beneath the 
long grass of lonely meadows, and old 
frowning rocks and ancient trees, 
To be discovered, it must be looked 
for with the eye of all the senses ; in 
the still morning and the stiller night ; 
in the face and in spite of the biting 
winter blast, as well as when the sum- 
mer comes in at our doors and win- 
dows to call us forth. 

The author of the charming volume 
before us has felt the truth of all this, 
and has set an example for the proper 
spending of a country life, which we 
should be glad to see many following. 
From his residence ina village, 
which stands between Gloucester and 
Bristol, he has accustomed himself, it 
appears, for many years, to examine 
with a curious and philosophic eye 
whatever objects lay within reach of 
his rambles. It matters not whether 
they be in the air or on the earth ; 
whether they come before him in the 
form of some agricultural process, be 
discovered by him on the high road, 
or in the most unfrequented spot,— 
everything which can furnish him with 
thought, or with some new illustration 
or intimation of what nature is about, 
is sufficiently worthy to engage his at- 
tention and find a place in his note- 
book, The results of his experience 


and amiable labors are given in the 
highly-interesting journal before us, 
and display, though not deficient in 
respect for science, the more attrac- 
tive and more valuable characteristics 
of originality. The idea of the plan 
upon which the volume is written be- 
longs to the learned author of the 
‘‘ Natural History of Selbourne,” a 
work which men of science, as well 
as general readers, agree in consider- 
ing one of the most delightful books 
ever written. To our author, as far 
as his work extends, belongs the same 
praise. He has produced one of the 
most interesting volumes we remember 
to have seen for a long time. 


Biographical Sketches and Autken- 
tic Anecdotes of Dogs. By Captain 
Thomas Brown, F.R.S.E. &¢.— 
And why should not dogs have their 
biographers, as well as others who 
have made a noise in the world ? 
This volume does honor to Captain 
Rrown’s sense of justice and fair 
dealing. AH eminence, good and 
bad, is not biped. We will not say 
that a mighty conqueror is merely a 
fighting mastiff, or a great orator 
nothing but a barking cur—but there 
is, nevertheless, a good deal in com- 
mon between the two ehaeracters in 
each case,—so much, at all events, as 
ought to prevent the admirers of the 
one from altogether despising the oth- 
er. Captain Brown seems to have 
felt this—and hence the present amus- 
ing, instructive, and useful little vol- 
une. Every dog, says the old pro- 
verb, has his day—the insinuation be- 
ing, we suppose, that he has nothing 
more than his day, the night of death 
extinguishing him, body, soul, and 
memory, at once. It is the old pro- 
verb’s turn now, to submit to fate—it 
must die like a dog—it has had its 
day. Captain Brown has boldly set 
about the business of giving immor- 
tality to quadruped genius and worth. 
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We rejoice, we confess, in this new 
note which has been added to the 
trump of fame, the blast of which 
has hitherto been too monotonous: 
this variety will improve its music. 
We see in these pages a great many 
stories, showing how easily dogs, by 
a proper method, may be taught al- 
most anything ; may it not be possi- 
ble to make them understand what 
has here been done for them, that so 
they may rise in their own esteem, 
and aspire to something still higher 
than they have yet reached, when 
they feel that they have a reputation 
to hand down to future ages? Would 
it not contribute to elevate the cha- 
racter of a dog, if he could be induc- 
ed to ask himself occasionally, What 
will posterity think of me? What 
figure shall I cut in history? How 
shall I be reported of in the Biogra- 
phia? Meantime we wish all suc- 
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cess to Mr. Brown’s book, which 
seems to be compiled with great in- 
dustry both from reading and the 
original communications of his friends, 
and is really full of interesting matter. 





Apician Morsels—put us very much 
in mind of that saying in Shakspeare, 
that the learned man ‘ had been at a 
great feast of languages, and stolen 
the scraps.” Not that we think 
Humelbergius Secundus is very guilty 
of language stealing, inasmuch as he 
says that Le poule d’ Inde, which every - 
body knows to be a turkey, ‘is in 
fact a guinea hen.’”? His small lar- 
ceny rather consists in having stolen 
the scraps of books ;—so far as we are 
learned on the subject, there is not an 
original line in his volume, neither is 
there anything in it which has not 
been better told over and over 
again, 
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EXPLANATION 


EVENING DRESS. 
Parisian gauze dress over a white 
satin slip ; corsuge a la Sévigné, edged 
by a gold cord which is fastened in 
front, and connected to form a chain, 
reaching to the trimming of the skirt, 
where it is terminated by large gold 
tassels ; the short full satin sleeves 
are set im a very narrow shoulder- 
strap; long Parisian gauze manches 
séduisantes, fastened at the wrist by a 
rich cameo bracelet ; the skirt is or- 
namented by a double row of spear- 
headed leaves, edged by a double gold 
cord and narrow blonde trimming ; 
this garniture is confined by geld 
ornaments placed at the side and cen- 
tre of each leaf.—A band of beautiful 
blonde is placed in the hair to descend 
a little on the forehead, and is fasten- 
ed at the back of the head by-two 
bouquets of roses; the ends of the 
blonde fall tastefully on each side and 
complete this elegant coiffure. Cameo 
ornaments set in gold; white kid 
gloves ; white satin shoes and sandals. 


OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


DINNER DRESS. 

Dress of Aurora color crépe aéro- 
phane over a satin slip of the same 
color ; the corsage made close to the 
shape, displaying to advantage the 
fine formed bust ; it is made extreme- 
ly low on the shoulders, and adorned 
in the centre and sides with pinnatifid 
columns .of satin; the sleeve short 
and very full; the skirt is ornamented 
by tucks half a quarter wide, extend- 
ing half way up the dress ; pinnatifid 
columns extend perpendicularly, and 
give a grace and finish to this novel 
kind of dress. 

The head-dress is composed of an 
Aurora colored hat, profusely decorat- 
ed with large plumes d’ Autriche and 
large bows of striped gauze riband ; 
under the brim of the hat, on the left 
side, is placed a roselie, composed of 
blonde and riband, like that which de- 
eorates the crown. Pearl necklace ; 
white satin shoes and sandals ; white 
kid gloves. 
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VARIETIES, 


** Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





SCOTTISH INNS.—BY SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 
Tue courtesy of an invitation to par- 
take a traveller’s meal, or at least that 
of being invited to share whatever li- 
quor the guest called for, was expect- 
ed by certain old landlords in Scotland, 
even in the youth of the author. In 
requital, mine host was always fur- 
nished with the news of the country, 
and was probably a little of a humor- 
ist to boot. The devolution of the 
whole actual business and drudgery of 
the inn upon the poor gudewife was 
very common among the Scottish bo- 
nifaces. There was in ancient times, 
in the city of Edinburgh, a gentleman 
of good family, who condescended, in 
order to gain a livelihood, to become 
the nominal keeper of a coffee-house, 
one of the first of the kind which had 
been opened in the Scottish metropolis. 
As usual, it was entirely managed by 
the careful and industrious Mrs. B . 
while her husband amused himself with 
fieldsports, without troubling his head 
about the matter. Once upon a time 
the premises having teken fire, the 
husband was met walking up the High 
Street, loaded with his guns and fish- 
ing-rods, and replied calinly to some 
one that inquired after his wife, ‘ that 
the poor woman was trying to save a 
parcel of crockery, and some trumpe- 
ry books ;”’ the last being those which 
served her to conduct the business of 
the house.—There were many elderly 
gentlemen in the author’s younger 
days, who still held it part of the 
atnusement of a journey “ to parley 
with mine host,’? who often resembled, 
in his quaint humor, mine Host of the 
Garter, in ie Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor; or Blague of the George, in the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton. 





Some- 


times the landlady took her share of 


entertaining the company. In either 
case, the omitting to pay them due at- 
tention gave displeasure, and perhaps 
brought down a smart jest, as on the 


following occasion :—A jolly dame 
who, not ‘sixty years since,” kept 
the principal caravansary at Greenlaw, 
in Berwickshire, had the honor to re- 
ceive under her roof a very worthy 
clergyman, with three sons of the 
same profession, each having a cure 
of souls ; be it said in passing, none of 
the reverend party were reckoned 
powerful in the pulpit. After dinner 
was over, the worthy senior, in the 
pride of his heart, asked Mrs. Buchan 
whether she ever had had such a par- 
ty in her house before. ‘* Here sit I,’ 
he said, “a placed minister of the kirk 
of Scotland, and here sit my three 
sons, each a placed minister of the 
same kirk.—Confess, Luckié Buchan, 
you never had such a party in your 
house before.” The question was 
not premised by any invitation to sit 
down and take a glass of wine or the 
like, so Mrs. B. answered drily, ‘* In- 
deed, sir, I cannot just say that ever 
I had such a party in my house be- 
fore, except once in the forty-five, 
when [ had a Highland piper here, 
with his three sons, all Highland pi- 
pers ; and deil a spring they could play 
amang them !’?—Notes to the New Edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novets. 





PICTURESQUE BEAUTY OF THE OAK. 
A fine oak is one of the most pic- 
turesque of Trees. It conveys to the 
mind associations of strength and du- 
ration, which are very impressive. 
The oak stands up against the blast, 
and does not take, like other trees, a 
twisted form from the action of the 
winds. Except the cedar of Lebanon, 
no tree is so remarkable for the stout- 
ness of its limbs ; they do not exactly 
spring from the trunk, but divide from 
it; and thus it is sometimes difficult 
to know which is stem and which is 
branch. he twisted branches of the 
oak, too, add greatly to its beauty ; 
and the horizontal direction of its 
boughs, spreading over a large surface, 
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completes the idea of its sovereignty 
over all the trees of the forest. Even 
a decayed oak,— 

ss dry and dead, 
Still clad with reliques of its trophies old, 
Lifting to heaven its aged hoary head, 
Whose foot on earth hath got but feeble hold” — 





—even such a tree as Spenser has thus 
described is strikingly beautiful: de- 
cay in this case looks pleasing. To 
such an oak Lucan compared Pompey 
in his declining state. 





ENGLISH WOMEN, 

Nothing could be more easy than 
to prove, in the reflected light of our 
literature, that from the period of our 
Revolution to the present time, the 
education of women has improved 
among ws. ag much, at least, as that 
of men. In every age since that of 
Chartes IT., English women have been 
better educated than their mothers. 
¥or much of this progress we are in- 
debted to Addison. Since the Spec- 
tator set the example, a great part of 
our lighter literature, unlike that of 
the preceding age, has been addressed 
to the sexes in common: whatever 
language could shock the ear of wo- 
man, whatever sentiment could sully 
her purity of thought, has been gra- 
dually expunged from the far greater 
and better portion of our works of 
imagination and taste; and it is this 
growing refinement and delicacy of 
expresslén, throughout the last cen- 
tury, which prove, as much as any- 
thing, the increasing number of female 
readers, and the increasing homage 
which has been paid to the better 
feelings of their sex. 

EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION. 

An ingenious hat-maker has recent - 
ly taken out a patent which, so far as 
we can judge of its meaning, far sur- 
passes in absurdity even any that has 
yet been enrolled. He proposes to 
recover the spirits which have been 
employed in dissolving the gums used 
in ‘stiffening hats, hat bodies, bon- 
nets, caps, and divers articles of mer- 
chandize, and converting such spirits 
(after rectification) into use, by sub- 


Varieties. 


mitting the said old hats, caps, bon- 
” 8 


nets, &c. to a sort of distillation” ! 





STATE EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE, 

The number of young men at Ly- 
ons who were twenty years of age in 
1827 was 835, of whom 285 could 
write and read, 329 read only, and 
221 neither write nor read. In the 
rest of the department, of 1,919 young 
men of twenty who were examined, 
787 could wrife and read, 139 could 
read only, and 993 could neither write 
nor read. 

MANUFACTURES IN FRANCE. 

It appears from a French paper, 
that the broadcloth manufactures in 
France have fallen off considerably. 
In 1825 there were six hundred cloth 
manufacturers in Elbeuf and its envi- 
rons: there are now only four hun- 
dred. At Louviers, within the last 
three years, two-thirds of the cloth- 
manufacturers have disappeared ; and 
at Sedan the number is reduced one- 
half, 
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FEMALE PORTRAITS. 
Portraits of the most celebrated 
Beauties of all Nations is announced 
by Messrs. Longman and Co., under 
the superintendence of Mr. Alaric 
Watts. It is to consist of a series of 
portraits of the most beautiful and 
celebrated women of all nations, from 
an early period in the history of 
portrait-painting to the present time, 
with Biographical Notices; and 
comprise some of the finest speci- 


mens of Leonardo da Vinci, Raf- 
faello, Holbein, Giorgione, Tinto- 
retto, Titian, Sir Antonio More, 


Paul Veronese, Guido, Rubens, Ve- 
lasquez, Vandyck, Mignard, Rem- 
brandt, Murillo, Sir Peter Lely, 
Kneller, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, David, Qpie, Harlowe, and se- 
veral of the most distinguished paint- 
ers of the present day. For the sake 
of variety of style and costume, a 
chronological arrangement will be 
avoided ; so that it is not improbable 
that the first Number may contain 
portraits by Titian, Guido, Mignard, 
Vandyck, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 





